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TIME HAS A LONG HISTORY WITH STEVE 
Jobs. We first put him on the cover in 
1982 for a story about what we called 
“America’s risk takers”—and he has been 
taking risks ever since. Over the years, 
Jobs has given us behind-the-scenes ac 
cess to Apple’s product development, as 
when we did a feature about the launch of 
the iPhone three years ago. This time, in 
anticipation of the iPad’s launch, we sent 
out the English writer, actor and tech- 
nology geek Stephen Fry to spend some 
time with Jobs and his team. Fry is an un- 
abashed fan of Apple, but we wanted him 
to get a sense of both how the Apple team 
works and Jobs’ unique role in that pro- 
cess. Fry spoke to Jobs about his dreams 
for the iPad—and got some time to play 
with it. Lev Grossman, our technology 
writer, looked at the iPad as part of a his- 
torical continuum, noting that it’s only 
the latest version in the long quest for a 
tablet computer. 

I was something of a skeptic about the 
iPad myself until I held one in my hands 
when Jobs came here to do a presenta- 
tion at Time Inc. We've chosen to put 
Jobs on the cover—with a powerful new 
photograph of him by Marco Grob—and 
tell the story of the making of the iPad 
in part because we believe that the de- 
vice and others like it, from companies 
such as Hewlett-Packard and Sony, will 
change people’s lives by ushering ina 
new era of portable computing. 

At the same time, we did everything 
we could to make Time available on the 
iPad. In the media these days, we have 
to participate in things that we also 
cover. I am not one of those who see the 
tablet as the solution for all the media’s 
problems, but I do see it as adynamic 
new way that we can present great re 
porting and writing to our readers. For 
the first time since the magazine’s birth 
in 1923, we will soon be delivering the 
entire contents of Time to paying cus 
tomers in a radically different way: asa 
self-contained application that you can 
download to the iPad. 

This journey started with Time editor 
at-large Josh Quittner’s piece in February 
2009, which argued that the magazine 
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To Our Readers 
Usherin 
The iPad and 
perce anot 





& In a New Era. 
d other devices like it will 

her way to showcase the very 
yest In journalism to our readers 





Radical change Quittner, left, and Pine flanked by iPad and magazine 
layouts for this week’s issue 


industry ought to start thinking about 


how “to provide a new reading experience 


once the iPod of (e-readers] finally arrives.” 


But that was notional. Once we found out 
about the launch of the iPad, it became 
a dash to get ready. We did not get the 
tech specs from Apple until a little over 
a month ago, and then scores of people 
started working together inside the maga 
zine, TIME.com, Time Inc. and beyond. 
Agatha Cutrone spearheaded a group 
that oversaw the tech development at 
Time Inc., while at the magazine, the 
team was led by Quittner, our indefati 
gable design director D.W. Pine and our 
photo director Kira Pollack. Executive 
producer Cathy Sharick mobilized the 
staff at Time.com. We also worked close 
ly with the Wonderfactory, a New York 
City digital-design shop, and learned 
much from the terrific work Sports 
ILLUSTRATED head Terry McDonnell did 
with the company on the SI tablet pro- 
totype. Finally, WoodWing, the Dutch 
company that makes our publishing 





software, created a system that allows 
our designers to easily embed photo gal 
leries and video on pages that will be 
reformatted into an app every week. 
We're proud of Time on the iPad and 
of the special features that will be in 
it, such as extra pictures, videos anda 
NewsFeed featuring the latest stories from 


| TrME.com. We were a little handicapped 


in part because, unlike some other news 
organizations, we were not working with 
an actual iPad. It is the beginning, not the 
end, of the process, and we hope to evolve 
and change every week. We'd like to do so 
with your help. So let us know what you 
think at feedback@timemagazine.com. 
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cl 


Richard Stengel, MANAGING EDITOR 
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10 Questions. 


Alicia Keys will now take your questions 


What song still moves you 
when you sing it? 

Courtney Jones, HOUSTON 
I'd probably say “Fallin’.” 
Obviously I've sung it a lot, 
but there’s a magic about that 
song that is unbelievable. The 
way it signifies the beginning 
of my career—it gives me 
chills every time. 


Who or what inspired you to 
start playing the piano? 
Bianca Puopolo 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
J don’t know who inspired 
me to start. I really don’t. All 
I know is I had this incred 
ible fascination with pianos, 
and when I would pass one, | 
would want to learn how to 
play it. It was just this feeling. 
Thank God I had a mother 
who was O.K. with that. She 
could have probably said, 
“Please, go to school. Leave me 
alone.” But she said, “O.K., if 
that does it for you, then let’s 
see what we can figure out.” 


Who's your favorite pianist? 
Alicia Tan 

KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYSIA 
Nina Simone. She’s a strong, 
extremely creative, powerful, 
doesn't-hold-her-tone-back 
for-anyone woman. She'd sit at 
the piano and play you under 
neath the table. I love her very, 
very much, 


So many of your songs are 
about female empowerment. 
Do you consider yourself a role 
model for young women? 

Ahmo Mehmedovic 

EVERETT, MASS. 

I do. We all have the ability to 
affect someone in a positive 
way. And one thing I’ve found 
from the very beginning is 
that thoughts are real. What 
you think is what is. So I really 
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want to give people something 
empowering to think about 
and live for. We see all the other 
stuff way too often. 


Do you have any regrets about 
leaving school to pursue your 
songwriting career? 

Ari del Rosario, MANILA 
I don’t. ’'m a highly intelligent 
individual, and I hold educa 
tion in very high regard. I find 
that I’ve been able to learn con 
tinuously through my travels 
and just growing and living. 


| Buta part of me does want to 


continue with school. I think 
I would want to go to business 
school. I think I should. 


| hear some Prince influences in 

your new work. Is that the case? 
Mark Fos, NEW ORLEANS 

I’ve always been very inspired 








by Prince. I’m sure people 
told him, “You're a black 
musician, You can’t play that.” 
It’s unbelievable the boxes 

we are placed in. His music 

is beautiful, it’s lyrical, it’s 
poetic, it’s very complex yet 
simple. Capturing all those 
things is not as easy as he 
makes it look. 


Do you think it’s important for 
inner-city kids to be exposed to 
classical music? 
Tyleah Jenkins 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
I think it’s important no mat 
ter where you're from. But 
especially in those neighbor 
hoods, you tend to become 
boxed in to only what's 
around you. It’s crucial to be 
exposed to as much as pos 
sible. Then you can see there's 


a diverse world out there and 
that you don’t have to just 

be one way because of where 
you're from. 


Will acting be a major part of 
your future? 

Calandra Peyton 

ATLANTA 

I want to do what’s right for 
me. So [ don’t feel the need to 
rush. At one point, my dream 
project was to play Angela 
Davis. At another point, my 
dream project was to play Lena 
Horne. It constantly evolves. 


How important to you is your 
work with the Keep a Child 
Alive foundation? 
Deborah Honegan 

FARMINGTON, CONN. 
There was an empty night 
club in Durban, South Africa, 
that I hoped to buy. We had 
this vision to make it this 
incredible clinic. We set out 
to raise the money. Now it’s 
flourishing, and I'll be able 
to go there in June and see 
it with my own two eyes. I 
may very well break down 
and cry. 


How does it feel to be men- 
tioned in a Bob Dylan song? 
Dede Rusli 
JAKARTA, INDONESIA 
Everybody asks me that. He’s 
a legendary songwriter, and 
to be part of someone's song is 
a big deal. [ never knew where 
it came from. I don’t think 
anyone does. I don’t think 
he’ll ever tell. i 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 
To watch an 
interview with 
Alicia Keys 
and to subscribe to the 10 
Questions podcast on iTunes, 
go to time.com/10questions 
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The End of Wall Street 
Roger Lowenstein 
(Penguin Press; 

339 pages) 








Ifa novelist lined up 

as many dramatic 
events as the author 
does here, his work 
would be blasted as 
contrived. Lowenstein, 
a magnificent business 
writer, creates an 
almost novelistic 
accounting of the all- 
too-real 2008 financial 
collapse. The book 
opens in late summer: 
Lehman Brothers is a 
hairbreadth away from 
collapse, Freddie Mac 
and Fannie Mae have 
been taken over by the 
feds, and AIG is veering 
toward disaster. After 
several decades of 
laissez-faire regulation, 
Wall Street is crying 
out to be rescued by the 
government. 

The irony is 
overpowering, says 
Lowenstein. “Less 
than a generation after 
the fall of the Berlin 







Wall, when prevailing 
orthodoxy held that 
the free market could 
govern itself, and when 
financial regulation 
seemed destined for 
near irrelevancy, the 
United States was 
compelled to socialize 
lending and mortgage 
risk, and even the 
ownership of banks, on 
a scale that would have 
made Lenin smile.” 
Lowenstein is 
terrific at walking 
the reader through 
complex economic 
events, and he artfully 
traces the development 
of the subprime- 
mortgage disaster. 
It sounds like a lofty 
ideal when Angelo 
Mozilo, a co-founder 
of Countrywide, 
says in aspeech in 
2003, “Expanding the 
American dream of 
homeownership must 
continue to be our 
mission, not solely 
for the purpose of 
benefiting corporate 
America, but more 
importantly, to make 
our country a better 
place.” Countrywide 
and others made 
mortgages available to 
anyone with a pulse, 
aided and abetted by 
Wall Street, which 
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Thank You for Firing 
Me! How to Catch the 
Next Wave of Success 
After You Lose Your Job 
Kitty Martini and 

Candice Reed 

(Sterling; 232 pages) 








revolution. 

created the market THE “7 
for exotic mortgage R yRDS OF 
derivatives. By 2008, STRA TEGY 
“banks and investors 
had plied the average 
American with 
mortgage debt on 
such speculative and 
unthinking terms The Lords of Strategy: 
that not just America’s Tie Cacret ikéllectual 
economy but the History of the New 
world s economy : Corporate World 
ultimately capsized. Walter Kiechel It 

Lowenstein (Harvard Business; 
has a pitch-perfect 347 pages) 
sense of the Street’s — 
monumental Kiechel, a former 


recklessness. The 
chorus line of overpaid 
bad actors in this book 
is endless. Held out 

for particular scorn is 
Lehman CEO Richard 
Fuld, who has “the 
daring of a gambler 
who believes, deep 
down, that he will 
always be able to play 
the last card.” Maybe 
he did, yet as the book 
impressively shows, 
Fuld lost. We all did. 
THE BOTTOM LINE: 

Is anyone in charge here? 
Wall Street as we knew it 
failed and needs a reboot. 


managing editor of 
FortuNE, hails the 
rise of strategy, saying 
it has eclipsed “any 
other change worked 
in the intellectual 
landscape of business 
over the past 50 years.” 
The “lords” are Bruce 
Henderson of BCG, Bill 
Bain of Bain & Co., Fred 
Gluck of McKinsey 
and Michael] Porter 

of Harvard Business 
School. He traces their 
quest to understand 
how companies 

gain competitive 
advantage. The strategy 
revolution, Kiechel 
writes, “features 

a rowdy parade of 
ideas and analytical 
techniques jostling 
each other down the 
historical road.” 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 

Who says that business is 
anti-intellectual? 


Since the U.S. has lost 
8.4 million jobs in the 
Great Recession, this 
hopeful guide to life 
after the ax would 
seem to have a ready 
market. The authors 
offer valuable tips 
for keeping yourself 
together (exercise, 
sleep, asound diet, 
socializing and 
staying active) and 
plotting yourfuture | 
after a job loss. 

While Martini 
and Reed can sound 
Pollyannaish, given 
the bleak job market 
(“If you were unhappy 
or ina job that wasn’t 
right, your boss did 
you a favor”), this 
spirited book should 
help the immobilized 
find some footing. 
THE BOTTOM LINE: 
You are not alone! 





Roger Lowenstein on former Fed Chairman Alan 

"t) Greenspan: “Greenspan's was a Rousseauean vision of 
markets as untainted social organisms—evolved, as it were, 
from a state of nature. (It overlooked the obvious point that 
markets were also human constructs—made by men.)” 
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BY ALEX ALTMAN 


HE RESIDENTS OF RUTHSBURG, MD., 
have come here to escape. A cluster 
of cozy homes nestled amid roll- 

ing farmland on the state’s Eastern Shore 
just 65 miles (105 km) from Washington, 
Ruthsburg has no stores, no stoplights and 
no noise apart from the geese squawking 
in nearby Tuckahoe State Park. “It’s as if 
you turned back time 100 years,” says resi- 
dent Sherry Adam. But with a new neigh- 
bor angling to move in, this bucolic hamlet 
has become a battleground. On Nov. 30, the 
State Department and the federal govern- 
ment’s General Services Administration 
(GSA) announced Ruthsburg was their 
top pick to become the home of a new anti- 
terrorism and diplomatic-security train- 
ing center. The proposed 2,000-acre (810 
hectare) campus, which would streamline 
training now scattered across 19 sites, is 
expected to create 400 permanent jobs. At 
first, elected officials exulted. “The train- 
ing facility is good news for three reasons: 
jobs, jobs and more jobs,” Maryland Sena- 
tor Barbara Mikulski said. 

In sleepy Queen Anne’s County, how- 
ever, the massive project—which could 
cost up to $500 million and will receive 
$70 million in stimulus funds during the 
first phase of construction—is turning 
out to be politically poisonous. Residents 
whose homes abut the farms the GSA 
would purchase to develop the fa- 
cility say driving tracks, firing 
ranges and explosive charges 
would pierce the cherished 
quiet. Conservationists 
are urging a more rigorous 
environmental review. Oth 
ers question the decision to 
plunk such an installation into 
a pastoral community with com 
paratively low unemployment. “There’s 
never been an explanation of why Ruths 
burg came to be the favored site,” says Eric 
Wargotz, a Republican county commis- 
sioner running for Mikulski’s Senate seat. 

Opponents have a theory, however. “It 
has every appearance of being a political 
plum,” says Jay Falstad, an official with 
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Signs of resistance A proposed federal facility has some residents of this sleepy hamlet riled 


have rescinded their support. “What 

we're up against are politicians with 

their fingers in the wind and without the 

slightest care about the individuals who 

will be hurt most,” says Sveinn Storm, a 

businessman and activist who visited a 

similar facility in Playas, N.M., to docu- 

ment its effect on the community. 

Yet proponents, including a number 

| of business owners, argue that thunder- 
ous denunciations from a small minority 
have manufactured the illusion of wide- 
spread hostility. A January poll found 
that just 27% of the 403 residents sur- 
veyed opposed the project. “The people | 
that are against it are always the loudest,” 
says Linda Friday, president of the coun- 
ty’s Chamber of Commerce. 

As they scramble to recover froma 

| flubbed p.r. campaign, GSA officials have 
promised to muffle noise by installing 
earthen berms, vegetated perimeter buf- 
fers and baffled firing ranges. But the gov- 
ernment has the final say over whether to 

| purchase the property, and at times the an- 

| ger and tough talk have a hint of helpless- 
ness. “They're trying to ram this down our 

| throats,” says Andrew Eastman, a Ruths- 
burg resident. 7 just don’ t trust them.” @ 


the Queen Anne’s Conservation Associa- 
tion. The local Democratic Congressman, | 
Frank Kratovil, is a freshman Blue Dog 
on shaky footing in a Republican district. 
But officials say the choice was driven not 
by politics but by logistics, In an e-mail to 
Time, a GSA spokesman says Ruthsburg’s 
selection was “based on dozens of crite- 
ria, including proximity to Washington, 
developable area, shape, topography, 
availability and mission requirements.” 
Still, presentations given to demys- 
tify the project have drawn scores 
of irate residents. The backlash 
Rs crested at an ugly session on 
Jan. 7, when opponents, citing 
mixed messages about the facil- 
ity’s purpose and scope, accused 
the government of duplicity. “If 
this is such a godsend,” one won- 
dered, “why are they lying to us?” 

The following day, Mikulski wrote a 
letter to the GSA that called the rollout an 
“unmitigated disaster” that had stirred 
“what I fear is now an implacable opposi 
tion to the project.” Kratovil has exhorted 
locals to “take a deep breath” and await 
the environmental-review results, and 
four of the five county commissioners 
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Heart Attack Survivor 
Roddy Murph 


811 reasons why 
he’s on an 84mg 
aspirin regimen. 





@© proHeart 
P BEYOUR OWN ADVOCATE 


Learn more at iamproheart.com 
Use as directed. © 2010 Bayer HealthCare LLC 











. Marrying Suzie 

. Staying healthy 

. Spending more time with my daughter 
. Visiting Europe 

. Getting back in shape 

. Memories of Chris 

. Go skydiving 

. Swimming with dolphins 
. Want to open a gym 

. Want to meet the President 
. Making people smile 

. Whirlpools 

. Massages 

. Air conditioning in summer sees 
. Chocolate \ 
16. Warm sheets in winter ‘ ; 
17. No traffic 

18. Fishing 

19. Fresh-cut grass 
20. Walking the dog 
21. Making love 

22. Making love again 
23. Watching clouds 
24. My job 

. Working out 

. The beach 

. Watches 
Sleeping more 
Looking good in a bathing suit 

. Whale watching 

. Learning a new language 

. Want to open a restaurant 

. Go to Brazil 

. Theater 

. Foreign cars 

. My girlfriend's cooking 

. Movies 

. Winning the lottery 

Getting up before everyone else 

. Finding buried treasure 

Rainbows 

Shrimp 

Want to drive across the country 

. Buying a bike 

. Getting a haircut 

Laughing 

Time with my family 

Singing 

. Long drives 

. Yard work 

. Jeans 

Long Island »* 

. Want to adopt a golden retriever 

. Dumplings 

. Scuba diving 

Any beach in the Bahamas 

. Swimming 

. Flying a small plane 

. Buying a house in Montauk 

. Anice overcoat 

. Going to Chinatown 

. | want to protect my loved ones 

Pistachio ice cream 

Seeing my daughter on Broadway 

Long walks 

Boats 

. Cats 

. Time with Mom ; ; 
Going to Ireland CS 
. Growing my hair back re 

. Holding my daughter 

. Watching TV 

. Helping people 

Shopping with Suzie 

Seeing the U.S.A. | 

. Dogs 

Never feeling that helpless again 

Going dancing 

. Time with my sarily 

|. Lobster sauce 

. Old sweatshirts 


Roddy thought he was invincible, Then he had a ‘hhert 
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attack. Now he’s following his doctor's advice to take 81 mg 2 


Bayer Aspirin. It’s one thing he can do to help make sure — 
he's able to do all the other things he’s got his. heart set on. 


Aspirin is not appropriate for everyone, so be sure to talk to 


your doctor before you begin ¢ an aspirin regimen. 





Inbox 


Nice Work if You Can Get It 
Re “How to Create a Job” [March 29}: The 
government can help gin up jobs by reduc- 
ing the 40-hour workweek, which was 
established in 1940. Since then, technology 
has increased worker productivity dramat- 
ically, resulting in fewer workers produc- 
ing more. A 36-hour week would require 
the workforce to be increased to maintain 
today’s total weekly man-hours. 

Sidney A. Centilli, CLARKSTON, MICH. 


I oversee 97 employees, 26 in the U.S. and 

71 in India, at a large financial company. 

My offshore employees are superb, but do- 

ing a story on U.S. jobs without looking at 

outsourcing—a huge challenge to the job 

market—does a disservice to your readers. 
Theresa Fitzpatrick, GROTON, MASS. 


Kiviat’s insightful piece should be required 
reading for every employer, employee and 
officeholder in this country. 

John Joseph IV, B1RMINGHAM, ALA. 


Abuse in the Church 
“Sins of the Fathers” implies that ifCatho- | 
lic priests were free to marry, it would solve | 
the problem of pedophilia—which the 
medical community has determined is an 
incurable illness [March 29]. Pedophiles 
exist in all walks of life, yet Catholic priests 
get the headlines, even though just a tiny 
percentage have committed this shameful 
offense. Choosing to live the vow of chasti- 
ty is a gift of one’s total self to God and has 
no relevance whatsoever to pedophilia. 

Mary Anne Kevil, LA GRANGE, KY. | 


Did Catholic Church leaders really believe 

the rape of children was nota crime and 

sin against God? Any moral authority the 

church had in the past has been destroyed 

by the attempted worldwide cover-up of 

the most heinous of crimes. 
James Corcoran, MIDDLETOWN, N.J. 





Please recycle 
this magazine and 
remove inserts or 
samples before 
recycling 
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How readers responded 
FAVORABLE CRITICAL 


| Debating Statins 


The issues addressed in “The Prescription 
Gender Gap”—which questions the ben- 
efits to women of statins—merit context 
[March 29]. Heart disease and stroke remain 
the No. 1 and 3 killers of Americans, includ- 
ing women. Statin therapy as part of acom- 
prehensive treatment regimen that includes 
lifestyle modification is highly effective for 


| both men and women and is in part respon- 


sible for the recent 30% decline in deaths due 
to heart disease and stroke. It is correct that 
more women should be enrolled in clinical 
trials, side effects of any therapy are real, 
and not all persons receive the same degree 
of benefit from statins. But the benefit is real 


SOUND OFF 


‘Obama does have 
the power to compel 
Israel’s Netanyahu to 


_ freeze settlements. 


Let’s shut our 
checkbook and see 
what happens.’ 


Thomas Baron, HIAWASSEE, GA., on 
“Jerusalem Sideshow,” March 29 






How to 
Create a Job 


SIWPISISIDINS 


Sins of the 
Fathers 





| and far outweighs any risk. We would advise 
a discussion with one’s health care provider 
before discontinuing or modifying any life- 

sustaining or disease-prevention therapy. 

Clyde W. Yancy, President, 

American Heart Association, DALLAS 

Ralph Brindis, President, 

American College of Cardiology, WASHINGTON 


Last October I was prescribed a statin for 

high cholesterol. After four pills, I was 

struck by excruciating muscle cramps in 

my right hip and thigh. After weeks of pain 

medication and three epidurals, the pain 

finally subsided. Occasionally it threatens 

to recur. None of the doctors I saw believed 

| the problem was related to statins. | knew 

| it was. Thank you for the confirmation. 
Marolyn Caldwell, MANHATTAN, KANS. 


Show Me the Money 

Re “Postcard: Downsizing Detroit” 

{March 29}: Financially strapped Detroit 

pays the financial manager of schools 

$425,000? If they reduced it by three- 

quarters, they might spend the $300,000 on 

... don’t know... textbooks or teachers. 
Andy Fatek, PHILADELPHIA 


Not So Cool, Man 

I enjoy many Joel Stein columns, but 

“Anxiety of Influence” was not awesome 

{March 29]. I found it ignorant and sad that 

Stein described his wife’s comment “God, 

I hope [our son] doesn’t have Asperger’s” as 

| “trash-talking.” If he did face such a chal- 
lenge, Joel, would you love him any less? 

Michael Weaver, MONTVALE, N.J. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

=In “Numbers,” we misstated a basketball 

statistic [March 22], The 71 consecutive games 
| won by the University of Connecticut women’s 
| team constituted the longest winning streak by 
| awomen’s team in NCAA Division I history, not 
| NCAA history overall. 
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“Totes . desert, mountain, river, or sea? Follow it 
on one of 500 wilderness adventures. Tackle a 
challenge that will set your direction for a lifetime. 


No Experience Necessary. 
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Outward Bound 
Wilderness 


www.outwardboundwilderness.org 
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The Moment 


TWO FEMALE SUICIDE BOMBERS STRUCK MOSCOW'S SUBWAY 
3] 29) LO: Moscow system during the Monday-morning commute, killing at least 
39 people in the worst terrorist attacks to hit the city in six 
years. Ever since the two bombed stations were reopened later the same day, stunned Russians 
have wandered the damaged platforms, laying flowers and stopping to touch shrapnel gashes in 
the stone walls. Officials have placed blame for the attacks on Islamist rebels from regions like 
Dagestan, where two more suicide blasts killed at least 12 people Wednesday morning. The leading 
rebel warlord in those regions, Doku Umarov, who has been linked to al-Qaeda, said in a video 
posted on a rebel website Wednesday night that he had personally ordered the Moscow strikes, 
and he vowed that more would follow. Now the government faces intense pressure to renew 
crackdowns in its most rebellious regions, raising fears of another bloody cycle of revenge. As 
Prime Minister Vladimir Putin so brashly put it, “It’s now a matter of honor for the security forces 
=| to scrape them out from the bottom of the sewers.” —BY SIMON SHUSTER 
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1|China 


Inestimable Executions 


In 2009, Chinese authorities likely 
executed thousands of people—more 

than any other country—according to an 
Amnesty International report published 
March 30. The human-rights organization 
said it was unable to give an exact figure, 
citing China’s “lack of transparency,” 

and it called on the government to end its 
secrecy surrounding capital trials and state 
executions. China was one of 18 countries 
Amnesty listed as “known to have carried 
out executions” in the past year. Iran 
executed at least 388 people, Iraq at least 

120 and Saudi Arabia at least 69. The total 
of 714 documented judicial killings outside 
China—a low estimate, Amnesty 
says—includes 52 in the U.S. The 
anti-death-penalty group also 
reported that for the first time 
since it started keeping track 
some 30 years ago, there were no 





executions in Europe. 
Estimated state- 

sanctioned executions 

in 2009 

NUMBER OF 

EXECUTIONS 

WORLDWIDE, NUMBER OF 
EXCLUDING EXECUTIONS 
CHINA IN CHINA 





714 


SOURCE: AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 
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SHEIK AHMED 


2| Abu Dhabi 


Death of a 
Prince 

The body of Sheik 
Ahmed bin Zayed 
al-Nahayan—half 
brother of United 
Arab Emirates 
President and Abu 
Dhabi ruler Sheik 
Khalifa bin Zayed 
al-Nahayan—was 
retrieved from a 
Moroccan lake 

on March 31, five 
days after his glider 
crashed there. 

The death of Sheik 
Ahmed—managing 
director of the Abu 
Dhabi Investment 
Authority (ADIA), 
one of the world’s 
largest sovereign 
wealth funds—has 
raised fears of a 
power struggle 
among his 17 
surviving brothers 
for control of ADIA. 





3| Switzerland 
‘They’ve Had a Collision!’ 


Some scientists called it the highlight of their career. On March 30, 
physicists at the Large Hadron Collider smashed together two 
proton beams. Each was moving with an energy equivalent to 

3.5 trillion electron volts, for a combined 7 trillion—a new world- 
record energy level. The victory was a long time coming for CERN, 
Europe’s nuclear-research group, which for 15 years has pumped 
$10 billion into the setback-plagued project. The experiments are 
expected to reveal much about the nature of the universe, including 
other dimensions, dark matter and the Higgs boson, the particle 
that could explain how energy from the Big Bang turned into mass. 











CERN’s Large Tunnel about 
Hadron Collider 300 ft. deep; 
circumference 


17 miles 






Two accelerator tubes 
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Searching for a Sunken Ship’s Survivors 


After stormy weather appeared to have caused the death of one 
rescue diver, the South Korean military temporarily halted its 
search for 46 missing sailors from the Cheonan, a 1,200-ton naval 
ship that sank in the Yellow Sea on March 26 after an explosion 
ripped a hole in its hull. Despite 
initial suspicion of North Korean 
involvement, authorities have 
deferred judgment until the ship 
is recovered. 


South Korean President Lee 
Myung Bak, center, at the site 








Number of shares of Citigroup 


‘Numbers: 7 BILLION a 27% stake in the company 


to be sold by the U.S. Treasury, 


Oo Rough percentage of security 
5O % cameras in the New York City 
oO subway sidan that are defective 
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OPPOSITION BOYCOTTS ELECTIONS In a show of solidarity with imprisoned leader Aung San Suu Kyi, 
members of the National League for Democracy opposition party voted March 29 to sit out Burma’s 
upcoming elections, which are the military-controlled state’s first since 1990. Despite winning that 
contest two decades ago, Suu Kyi was never permitted to rule. She was forbidden to run this time 
around, a decision that has angered protesters in other nations, including the Philippines (above). 


6| Washington 


States Win 
School Funds 


Tennessee and 
Delaware won the 
first round of the 
Race to the Top, a 
$4.35 billion federal 
grant program to help 
states improve their 
education systems. 
The two states 
bested more than 40 
other applicants by 
not only coming up 
with solid plans to 
save failing schools 
but also garnering 
support for the plans 
from stakeholders. 
Tennessee 

was awarded 

$500 million; 
Delaware will receive 
$100 million. Some 
$3.4 billion remains 
to be awarded in 
another round this 
August. 


7 | Italy 
Berlusconi Wins Regionals 


Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi's center 
right coalition made unforeseen gains in 
the March 28 regional elections, taking 


four districts from the opposition 


including Lazio, which contains Rome 
fora total of six of the 13 contested 
regions. Berlusconi viewed the results 
of the election, which was considered 
a test of his popularity, as a mandate to 
move ahead with several controversial 
reforms, including an overhaul of the 
country’s justice system » 









* : i 
and a constitutional 


change that would allow 
for direct election of 
the President, a 

position separate 
from that of the 
Prime Minister. 


Berlusconi has 
reason to be 
pleased 


8 | Serbia 
An Apology 


On March 31, Serbia 
apologized for its 
role in the 1995 
massacre of 8,000 
Bosnian Muslims 

in Srebrenica. 

While the measure 
expressed sympathy 
for the victims of 
Europe's worst 
atrocity since 

1945, it stopped 
short of using the 
word genocide. 
Serbia, which has 
applied for E.U. 
membership, must 
capture General 
Ratko Miadic, 
leader of the 


| Bosnian Serb forces 


that committed the 
massacre, and send 
him to a war-crimes 
tribunal before its 
application will be 
considered. 





More than 
40 states 
have anti- 
bullying laws 


VA. - 


’ 
States with laws on bullying 
& States with no laws on bullying 


9| Massachusetts 
Teen Bullies Indicted 


Nine students were indicted 
on criminal charges March 29 
for verbal and physical 
bullying that authorities say 
led to the January suicide of 
Phoebe Prince, a 15-year-old 
freshman at South Hadley High School. 
The case comes as the Massachusetts 
legislature finishes work on an anti 
bullying law that would require school 
officials to investigate suspected incidents. 


PRINCE 


10| Washington 
Drill, Baby, Drill 


President Obama announced a plan 

March 31 that would allow oil drilling 

50 miles off the coast of Virginia and 
encourage exploration for future drilling 
sites along the Eastern seaboard and 
northern Alaska. (The Pacific Ocean and 
Bristol Bay are off-limits.) Obama called the 
drilling leases, the first of their kind in two 
decades, a “balance” between the country’s 
future oil needs and a desire to protect its 
natural resources. The proposal was largely 
seen as an effort to court GOP support for 
an upcoming climate-change bill. 


* | What They’re Missing in 
the Bay of Bengal: 


A tiny tropical island has vanished—and we're 
not talking about the final season of Lost. 
Long the focus of a dispute between India and 
Bangladesh, New Moore Island, a 1.4-sq.-mi 
speck that once sat several feet above sea 
level, has been claimed by climate change 
instead. Regional sea levels have risen 
dramatically over the past decade. 


Number of presidential nominees still awaiting 
2 a. ; Senate approval; President Obama made 15 recess 
appointments on March 27, his first since taking office 


By Harriet Barovick, Alyssa Fetini, Laura Fitzpatrick, Kristi Oloffson, Alexandra Silver, Claire Suddath and Kayla Webley 


Estimated cost of running the F-35 
3 9 fighter-jet program; it is the most 
BILLION expensive in Pentagon history 








Spotlight a 


The Hutaree Militia 


Captain Hutaree or, sometimes, Joe Stone- 
wall.) While training, members appar- 
ently wore tiger-striped camo uniforms, 
with shoulder patches bearing a black 
cross and two brown pillars that form the 
letter H. It was all apparently in prepara- 
tion “forthe end time battlestokeepthe | 
testimony of Jesus Christ alive,” according | 
to the Hutaree’s website, which also urged | 
members to contact headquartersimme- | 
diately for an April 24 training exercise. 

In anticipation, federal authorities raided 
sites in Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. “We 
couldn't let that exercise go forward,” says 


ene eee 


a ea, . 


Ragtag These 
Michigan trailers 
served as a base 
of operations 


David Stone, 
a.k.a, Captain 
Hutaree, headed 
the militia 


A FAMILY AFFAIR Stone enlisted his wife Tina and sons 
David Jr. and Joshua, top row 


18 





N SATURDAY, MARCH 27, BLACK HUMVEES 244% 
rolled into Clayton, Mich., a village of about 300 0 
Percentage 
increase of militia 


groups from 
2008 to 2009 


people southwest of Detroit. On Sunday, the 
helicopters appeared. That evening, authorities initi- 
ated a raid on the Hutaree, a Christian Fundamentalist 
militia group that apparently planned to kill police— 
whom they deemed “foot soldiers” of the federal government 
and part of the “new world order.” Federal authorities charged 
nine alleged Hutaree members with seditious conspiracy and at- 
tempted use of weapons of mass destruction (like IEDs) and say 
part of the group’s plot was to kill a police officer during a traffic 
stop or after a fake gr1 call. The group then apparently planned 
to ambush the officer's funeral and kill the government officials 
who certainly would have gathered to mourn. 

Nearly everything about the Hutaree is bizarre, and other mi- 
litia groups quickly distanced themselves from it. First, there's 
the name Hutaree itself—apparently derived from the group’s 
invented dialect, which includes military ranks with no clear 
etymology. (Its leader, David Brian Stone, for instance, was called 





wis 


Hammond 


Barbara McQuade, the U.S. Attorney for 
the Eastern District of Michigan. 


Stone, a wiry, silver-haired 45-year-old, 


apparently made his own ammunition, 
which he stored in the bedroom of his 
double-wide trailer. “He knew Armaged- 
don was coming,” says one ex-girlfriend. 
“He wanted to be ready.” 

While the extent of the al- 
leged plot is shocking, the arrests 


and militia groups has increased 
244%, to 512, in the past year, ac- 
cording to the Southern Poverty 
Law Center, a civil rights group. 
The growth of such groups has been 
driven by the election of Barack Obama, 
the ailing economy and the country’s 
increasing racial diversity. Plus, the recent 
health care debate seems to have fueled 
more intense antigovernment sentiment 
than there was during the last noticeable 
rise in extremist-group activity, which oc- 
curred after Bill Clinton’s election in 1992. 
Says Heidi Beirich, the Southern Poverty 
Law Center's director of research: “These 
shifts are a little more than some people 
can take.” —By STEVEN GRAY 


MIDWEST RAIDS Federal agents hit Hutaree 
sites in Michigan, Indiana and Ohio 









Huron 
OHIO 


Sandusky 
IND. 
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BENTLEY FACULTY RESEARCH SERIES 





obal Warning 


To predict how climate change wil eae us in nthe re we have to look back — way back. 
A conversation with Rick Oches, Associate Professor of Geology and Environmental Sciences, Bentley University 



























ls there <i et about today’s climate? Not for long, says geologist Rick Oches. He's 

econstructing climate char 1ges OVel thousands of years in order to understand natural climate 

variability. He reasons, if we know what “normal” is, we can better project ie ada to—the 
new normal of the future. 


What does ancient history tell us about climate change? The geologic record spanning the 





sent was about 1 30,000 )y 














the last glacial period. Base atk yn the la pres 
climate shift toward glacial co 5 long before now 
So we are overdue for an ice age? |n the last few decades, the clim te 
has been changing much more rapidly and in a different direction tha 
expected from geologic records. Most climate scientists attribute thi 
human activity. When change is gradual, life on Earth has a chance t¢ 


adapt. Now, wee seeing int and animal species struggling to thrive ir 
fap idly chanaing conditions, increased stress on water resources 


the timing of growing seasons is shifting 


What are the implications? Stresses on resources all have 
enormous environmental, economic and ethical implications. As 
tell my students: the future will be different in terms of climate. As 
business leaders, they will hy have to identify innovative solutions and 
effective adaptation strategies for the environmental challenges 
they'll face. The more they know about science, the better 


decisions they will make 


To learn more about education, research and accountable leadership 
development at Bentley University, please visit our website. 


| MORE | Professor Oches discusses his work at Bentley.edu/research 
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— Briefing oe aii 


For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


Verbatim 


im” TALKING HEADS 


‘Tm not interested in waiting months 
| Charles Krauthammer 


for a sanctions regime to be in place. 


I’m interested in seeing that regime in 
place in weeks.’ 


BARACK OBAMA, calling for tougher U.N. measures against Iran, 
during a press conference with French President Nicolas Sarkozy 





“We make our food very similar to 
cocaine now.’ 


GENE-JACK WANG, a medical doctor with a Department of Energy 
lab, on a study confirming that fatty foods may be addictive 


‘The perception that the British 
government was a subservient “poodle” 
to the U.S. ... is widespread.’ 


THE U.K.'S HOUSE OF COMMONS FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
referring to Britain’s support of America’s Iraq policy in a report 
calling for a reconsideration of the U.K.-U.S. relationship 


‘I feel insulted for being offered 
something which does not exist.’ 


EGEMEN BAGIS, Turkey’s Minister for European Union Affairs, 
responding to the suggestion that Turkey should have a “privileged 
partnership” with the E.U. rather than full membership 


‘If limos, chartered aircraft and sex clubs 
are where they think their donors’ money 
should be spent, who are we to judge?” 


BRAD WOODHOUSE, Democratic Party spokesman, after news 
broke that GOP expenditures filed with the Federal Election 
Commission included nearly $2,000 at the bondage-themed 
nightclub Voyeur 


‘On any measure, this is a tough sentence. 


STEPHEN SMITH, Australian Foreign Minister, after Chinese 
officials sentenced a Rio Tinto executive to 10 years in prison for 
bribery and stealing business secrets 





‘Of all the sucky movies, mine is the 
suckiest.’ 


J.D. SHAPIRO, screenwriter on Battlefield Earth, which was 
recently dubbed worst movie of the decade 





Writing in the Washington Post that 
the new health care plan will increase 
U.S. debt and necessitate a national 
sales tax as high as those found in 
European nations: 

“American liberals have long 
complained that ours is the 
only advanced industrial 
country without universal 


health care. Well, now we shall 


have it. And as we approach 


European levels of entitlements, | * 


we will need European levels of 


taxation.” —3/26/1o 


Gabriel Thompson 

Urging immigration supporters to 
keep pushing the issue, despite the 
Obama Administration’s seeming 
eagerness to ignore it, in the Nation: 


“Beyond specific policy 


improvements, progressives 
need to push back against 
language in the debate that 
tends to paint undocumented 
immigrants as guilty of 
anything but attempting to 
improve their lot. As [Senator 
Lindsey] Graham and [Senator 
Charles] Schumer wrote... 
undocumented immigrants 
‘would be required to admit 
they broke the law and to pay 
their debt to society. There’s 
another case to be made: we 
owe a debt to them.” —3/25/10 








Sinead O'Connor 
Irish singer, on the Catholic abuse 
scandal, in the Washington Post: 





“If Catholic priests are abusing 
children, it is Rome, not 
Dublin, that must answer for 
it with a full confession and in 
acriminal investigation. Until 
it does, all good Catholics— 
even little old ladies who go to 
church every Sunday, not 
just protest singers like me 
whom the Vatican can easily 
ignore—should avoid Mass. 
In Ireland, it is time we 
separated ... our faith from its 


alleged leaders.” —3/28/r0 











Sources: White House; Health.com; UK. Parliament; BBC; New York Times; Australian-government transcript; New York Post 
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The MICHELIN® HydroEdge® Tire: 
STOPPING DISTANCE 


LONGEVITY 
STOPS UP TO 


LASTS UP TO 


' 
14 33,000 
SHORTER IN WET MILES LONGER 
CONDITIONS THAN A | THAN A LEADING 
LEADING COMPETITOR'| COMPETITOR? 


FUEL EFFICIENCY 


#1 


IN CATEGORY’ 






The MICHELIN® HydroEdge® Tire stops up to 14 feet 
shorter in wet conditions than a leading competitor! 
What's more, it lasts up to 33,000 miles longer than a 

leading competitor? and is the most fuel efficient tire in 


the category? See how the right tire changes everything at 
michelinman.com/stopshorter. 


Briefing 


Brief History 


Arms-Control Agreements 





N MARCH 26, PRESIDENT OBAMA ANNOUNCED THAT THE 
O U.S. and Russia will cut their deployed long-range 

nuclear arsenals by 30% over seven years. The START 
Follow-On Treaty, as it is known, is the descendant of a series 
of Cold War arms-control agreements that had an unlikely 
progenitor: the spectacular failure of the most ambitious dis 
armament program ever conceived. The Versailles Treaty of 
1919, which was designed to disarm Germany but which failed 
to prevent World War II, led to a more sober approach to arms 
control predicated on the belief that conflict is inevitable and a 
balance of power is the only way to deter aggression. 

The Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty of 1972—one of the first 
major agreements of the Cold War—actually aimed to keep 
both the Soviet Union and the U.S. vulnerable to nuclear 
attack by forbidding the development of defensive systems. 
The Strategic Arms Limitation Talks of the same year, which 
capped the number of weapons allowed each side, set the 
balance of destructive power at a fixed level. In 1986, two great 
dreamers, Ronald Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev, met in 
Iceland with the aim of total nuclear disarmament. The duo 
failed, but their talks set the stage for the 1987 Intermediate 
Range Nuclear Forces Treaty—the only agreement ever to 
eliminate an entire class of nuclear weapons. 

The 1991 Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START I) re- 
turned to realism, cutting excess nukes while ensuring that the 
specter of mutually assured destruction would linger long after 
the Cold War. Last month’s modest accord leaves unanswered 
how arms control might transition into disarmament. No one 
knows how to get to zero. But any hope of that will depend on 
realism’s giving way to optimism—and the belief that an abun 
dance of thermonuclear weapons isn’t the most effective way to 
stop people from slaughtering one another. —BY EBEN HARRELL 
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Nuclear idealists Reagan and 
Gorbachev, here at the start of 
their Iceland talks, had hoped 
for total disarmament 





1919 After Versailles, 
agreements favor balance of 
power, not disarmament 





1972 Richard Nixon and Leonid 
Brezhnev's treaty preserves the 
ability of either nation to destroy 
the other 


2010 Having pledged to work 
toward the abolition of nuclear 
weapons, Obama reaches his 
first major agreement 


THE SKIMMER 


BRIDGE 





The Bridge: The Life and 
Rise of Barack Obama 
By David Remnick 

Knopf; 656 pages 


THE TITLE OF REMNICK’S 
opus refers to the Edmund 
Pettus Bridge in Selma, 
Ala., the bloody origin 
point of a tide that swept 
the first black President 
into office 44 years later. 
But it is also an apt name 
for the story of Barack 
Obama’s arc from youth 
ful ambivalence to adult 
ambition, his struggle 

to reconcile his biracial 
roots and his attempt to 
build a political identity 
based on consensus rather 
than insistence. Remnick, 
editor of the New Yorker, 
has written an expansive 
work, as much an account 
of the forces that forged 
Obama's identity and intel 
lect as it is a presidential 
biography. Though the level 
of detail can overwhelm 

at points, Remnick’s fluid 
prose keeps the narrative 
on track. The book is well 
reported—featuring a host 
of anecdotes from intimates 
who ducked the media in 


2008 


and manages to set 


the President in historical 
context without losing 
sight of his humanity. Re 
counting a pivotal March 
2007 speech in Selma, Rem 
nick writes that Obama’s 
words were “at once per 
sonal, tribal, national and 
universal.” The same can 
be said of The Bridge. 

—BY ADAM SORENSEN 


READ 
SKIM 
TOSS 
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Briefing 


Milestones 


SIMMONS: ESPN 


MARSHALL 





Chet Simmons 


AT HIS CORE, HE WAS A HUGE 


sports fan. But Chet Simmons, 


who died March 25 at 81, was 
also a gifted visionary and 
leader. He ultimately wanted 
to do what was right for his 
fellow fans—the TV viewers 
of America. 


Jim Marshall 


JIM MARSHALL WAS A GREAT 
rock-’n’-roll photographer, 
not because that was his 
only subject matter (he also 
shot jazz greats) but because 
he embodied the spirit of 
rock. With his gruff voice, 
demands for access and 
stamina to party, Jim, who 
was found dead March 24 

at 74, was a Star. He had the 
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Instrumental in develop 
ing Wide World of Sports in 
the nascent years of ABC 
Sports, Chet later headed 
NBC Sports and had a guid- 
ing hand in numerous 
technical innovations, such 
as the use of instant replay. 
And, again with the fan in 
mind and at heart, he hired a 
Koufax, a Kubek, and several 
other great sports names as 
commentators. With two 
networks behind him, Chet 
then went to ESPN, becom- 
ing the 24-hour sports chan- 
nel’s first president in 1979. 
“What lies ahead for cable 
television is incalculable,” he 
said. How right he was. 

Chet was also a key player 
behind three franchises that 
remain among the most 
popular in sports television— 
SportsCenter, the early-round 
coverage of the NCAA men’s 
basketball tournament 





ability to upset people with 
his irascible manner and 
then charm them all over 
again. 

He acted on impulse. 
I think that’s what gave 
his images a kind of truth: 


| Johnny Cash at San Quentin 


State Prison in 1969, flipping 
the bird directly at Jim’s lens, 
or the Beatles during their 

final concert performance, or 








and the National Football 
League draft telecast. Along 
the way, he gave many young 
women and men a shot. He 
hired me at ESPN and my 
brother Bryant at NBC. These 
jobs were our first network 
career breaks. 

And while Chet left 
ESPN in 1982 to become the 
founding commissioner 
of the short-lived United 
States Football League, 
he will forever be associ- 
ated with the network he 
steered in its early years. 
My brother and I, and many 
other men and women, 
both on camera and behind 
the scenes, owe him our 
gratitude. And most im- 
portant, so do sports fans. 
—BY GREG GUMBEL 


Gumbel is the play-by-play 
announcer for the NFL 
on CBS 


Janis Joplin with her bottle of 
Southern Comfort, laughing 
at one of his jokes. There 

was no hair and makeup, 

no styling. At heart, he was 

a photojournalist. Witha 
Leica camera or two hanging 
from his neck, Jim fought to 
get the best images he could, 
no matter whom or what he 
was shooting. 

When I heard that he had 
passed in his sleep on the eve 
of the celebration of his new 
book, Match Prints, it might 
sound odd, but I was happy 


| for him. What a blessing that 


he could leave this world so 
peacefully, in peak form, 


| with New York City about 


to toast him. I’m sure when 
Jimmy got to those pearly 
gates, he insisted on all 
access with no restrictions. 
—BY LYNN GOLDSMITH 


c soldsmith is a celebrated 
photographer. Her latest book 
is Rock and Roll 


Jaime 
Escalante 


A student of longtime 
Los Angeles high 
school teacher Jaime 
Escalante’s, now a 
teacher herself, called 
her former instructor “a 
master artist.” Indeed, it 
was his refusal to accept 
commonly held beliefs 
that made his work so 
beautiful. Unlike many 
others, he refused to 
tolerate the notion that 
inner-city students were 
incapable of learning. 
Escalante, whose 
inspirational story was 
the basis for the 1988 
film Stand and Deliver, 
died March 30 at 79 
after a years-long battle 
with bladder cancer. 
Upon arriving in the U.S. 
from Bolivia, Escalante 
studied English at night 
to earn his California 
teaching credentials. 

At Garfield High 

School, he found that 
his primarily Mexican- 
American working- 
class students were 
oppressed by a culture 


| of low expectations, and 


he began to overhaul 
the school’s math 
curriculum. His young 
charges did so well on 
the 1982 advanced- 
placement calculus 
exam that suspicious 
officials made a dozen 
of them retake the test. 
Each and every one 
passed. —BY KAYLA 
WEBLEY 





VATICAN MEMO 


Divining Damage Control. 
Holy See has a Twitt ax faa 


ul 


i. 


YouTube channel 
need answer only tc 


BY JEFF iSRAELY/ROME 


Insulated Pontiff? Benedict X VI prefers to hold far fewer face-to-face meetings than did John Paul II 


FOR CENTURIES, THE PAPACY HAS OPER 
ated with the conviction that it answers 
to no earthly power. Many in Rome still 
believe that to be the case, but nowadays 
the church’s faithful also believe in the 
sanctity of a free and vigorous press, 

with its unrelenting questions and nose 
for controversy. This all makes running 
modern media relations for the Vatican, 
in polite terms, a job from hell. 

The current pedophile-priest 
scandal—what the Catholic writer and 
papal critic Andrew Sullivan pointedly 
refers to as “child rape” by clergy—has 
transfixed Catholics around the world, 
particularly with the allegations out of 
Germany that Benedict XVI, then Arch 
bishop Joseph Ratzinger of Munich, may 
have allowed a transferred priest accused 
of sexual abuse to work again with chil 
dren. The scandal has had a telling effect 
on the tradition-bound Holy See. High 
ranking clerics have complained of media 
bias and a conspiracy against the Pope. 
One well-placed Vatican official who 
worked closely with the Pope when he 
was a Cardinal says “a sense of confusion” 
is spreading throughout the church hier 
archy. “And the Pope himself is confused,” 
the official says. “You can see it in his face. 
He is pained and saddened.” 
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But the person who must bear the 
brunt of the siege is not Benedict, who 
does not give press conferences. It is 
Father Federico Lombardi, the Vatican 
spokesman. An Italian Jesuit, he is cred 
ited with trying to bring the papacy into 
the 21st century, at least in terms of social 
media, setting up the Vatican's Twitter 
feed and YouTube channel. Amid the cur 
rent furor, Lombardi has, albeit in opaque 
Vaticanspeak, adopted a somewhat more 
engaged and cooperative stance with the 
media. On March 27, on Vatican Radio, he 
said, “The nature of the question is such as 
to attract the attention of the media, and 
the way in which the church deals with it 
is crucial for her moral credibility.” 

Lombardi acknowledged that the 
church is often too suspicious and too 
slow to react to criticism. “We must be 


The scandal has had 

a telling effect on 

the Vatican. One 
official says ‘a sense 
of confusion’ is 
spreading throughout 
the church hierarchy 





aware of the criteria under which the 
media react, the speed and the vast 

ness, as well as the expectations fora 
response,” he told Time. “We have been 
late in learning this within certain eccle 
siastical quarters. Yes, there are problems 
with some of the [news] reports, but we 
shouldn’t see it as a conspiracy or part of 
some calculated attack.” 

The trouble is that within the Vatican, 
the lines of communication are more 
constricted than ever. Benedict holds 
far fewer face-to-face meetings than did 
John Paul II. Lombardi succeeded Joaquin 
Navarro-Valls, a dashing Spanish layman 
and former psychiatrist who enjoyed a 
close personal relationship with John 
Paul. Lombardi does not appear to enjoy 
the same intimacy with the current 
Pontiff. Asked about their interactions 
since the latest series of scandals began to 
spread across Europe, Lombardi said he 
consulted with Benedict on the text of the 
Pope’s March 20 letter on sex abuse to the 
Irish faithful. Otherwise, he has had no 
direct conversations with the Pope about 
the spiraling crisis. 

Lombardi says he does not want to 
“jump over” the established chain of 
command, which requires him to report 
to the office of the Secretary of State, Car 
dinal Tarcisio Bertone, the Vatican’s No. 2 
man and an exponent of the conspiracy 
against-the-Pope perspective on the 
crisis. During a 30-minute interview in 
his modest, book-cluttered office just off 
St. Peter’s Square, Lombardi stuck to the 
official line about Ratzinger’s role in the 
Munich transfer, saying “it was normal” 
that the assigning of priests—even those 
with serious problems—was handled by 
deputies without the knowledge of the 
Archbishop. “I believe the communiqués 
from Munich are sufficient,” he said, re 
ferring to the statements of the German 
church hierarchy. 

The Pope’s spokesman, who juggles 
his current responsibilities with his 
previous job of running Vatican radio 
and television services, understands the 
broader perspective of his work—and 
perhaps the limits of his ability to effect 
change. Says Lombardi: “My role is to 
try to help the world to understand the 
reality of the church, which is a very dif 
ferent entity than a typical multinational 
company or organization. Its character 
is that of a spiritual governance.” That 
kind of otherworldliness is fine. But, says 
a senior Vatican official, “you can only 
have so much insulation of the Pope from 
those on the front lines. The bureaucratic 
logic ends up blocking your message and 
only creates confusion in the end.” a 
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GER FOR TIME 


KLLUSTRATION BY STEPHEN KRONIN 








In the Arena 








Klein 


Harvesting Democracy. With the Taliban 


| uprooted from Marjah, will McChrystal’s 
“sovernment in a box” bear fruit? 


WE FLEW INTO MARJAH OVER A PATCH- 
work of poppy fields—not exactly a sea 

| of poppies, but plenty of them. It was two 

| weeks before the harvest, and the last 

| blossoms were floating away in the dusty 

haze of Helmand province, leaving the 

prohibitively weird-looking, blue-gray 

bulbs bald and ready for processing, like 

| an army of alien vegetative creatures. We 


quarters. It was Day 45 after the opera- 
tion to retrieve Marjah from the Taliban 
had begun, and the highest-ranking U.S. 
military official, Admiral Mike Mullen, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was 
paying a congratulatory visit to the area. 


Mullen received a briefing from the local 
Marine commanders. The Taliban had 
been driven out of town but were still 
lurking about at night, trying to intimi- 
date the locals. Then he was greeted by 
the provincial governor, Gulab Mangal, 
one of the few Afghan officials with a 
reputation for both probity and effective- 
ness. A shura consisting of about three 
dozen tribal elders was waiting under a 
sheer nylon tent adorned with local rugs. 
Mangal made an opening statement, 
explaining that most of these elders had 
turned against the outlandishly corrupt 
provincial Afghan government years ago 
(Mangal’s immediate predecessor had 
been caught with nine tons of opium in 
his compound). They had supported the 
Taliban as a more orderly option but were 
ready, allegedly, to switch sides. What 
they really wanted was a real government 
providing real services—although they 


Then an extraordinary 
thing happened: the 
shura turned into the 
sort of town-council 
meeting that you’d see 
anywhere in the world 


landed in a wheat field just across the road | 
from the district governor's pathetic head- | 


| were adamant about one demand: they 


wanted the U.S. and Afghan national se- 
curity forces to police the area, not the lo- 
cal cops who had plundered them at will 
in the past. And then an extraordinary 


| thing happened: the shura turned into 





the sort of town-council meeting that 
you'd see anywhere in the world. One of 
the elders stood and presented a list of 
requests—more schools, a decent hospi- 





tal, paved roads, repair of the irrigation 
system. “We don’t need you to cooperate 
with the work,” the elder concluded. “We 
know how to work.” 

Mullen later admitted he was 
touched by the pride of the elders and 
the simplicity of the requests. But 
he had to warn them, “I didn’t come 
here today with any magic formula... 
Inshallah, we will provide the services 
as soon as possible.” The entire Marjah 
project—which is meant to be a model 
for all Afghanistan—will rest on the 
ability of the Afghan government to 
make good on that. The early returns 
are not promising. Commanding Gener- 
al Stanley McChrystal promised a “gov- 
ernment in a box” that would unwrap 
itself as soon as the Taliban were tossed 
from town, but several U.S. civilian aid 
workers told me that the Afghan minis- 
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time.com/swampland 


| ded at each other; a few others smiled. 


tries were slow off the mark and hadn't 
yet arrived. The real work of winning 


| Marjah hadn’t really begun. 


And yet there was a distinct giddiness at 
NATO headquarters in Kabul. Senior 
military officials briefed the reporters 
traveling with Mullen and said, in effect, 
that the tide had turned. In several crucial 
southern sectors, the Taliban were demor- 


| alized. “We're putting unbelievable body 


blows onto the midlevel Taliban cadre,” 
asenior U.S. official said, adding that he 
expected to be in a significantly stronger 


| position within four months. The more 


wary military officers were worried about 
moving too quickly ahead of the Af 
ghan government's capabilities. One 
called it “rushing to failure.” An- 
other called it “catastrophic success,” 
aterm last used after U.S. forces 
reached Baghdad in three weeks and 
had absolutely no idea how to con- 
trol what they'd won. 

The optimism will soon be tested 
in Kandahar, the second largest 
Afghan city. “Kandahar is as critical 
to this war as Baghdad was to Iraq,” 
Mullen says. But the military's de- 
scription of the upcoming battle is 
curious: there won't be one. There 
will be a shift in the local gestalt, 
bypassing or re-engaging or seduc- 
ing the local strongman, Ahmed 
Wali Karzai (the President’s half 
brother); the Afghans will cobble together 
their own political solution, somehow. 
There will be some operations against the 
Taliban, mostly to prevent them from en- 
tering the city; indeed, U.S. troops may not 
show themselves in downtown Kandahar. 
“We can shura our way to success,” a senior 
military official actually said. Really? Not 
if we're depending on the Karzai regime 


| to deliver the governance goods. I must 


admit utter confusion; I've never heard the 

U.S, military talk so... airily before. 
Meanwhile, in Marjah, Mangal was 

telling the local elders that he didn’t want 


| them growing poppies next year. He will 


offer them cash incentives not to. “When 


| you cultivate poppies, you are not con- 


tributing to life,” he told them. “You can 

produce food and build our country.” A few 
of the elders raised their eyebrows and nod- 
cy 
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Silent night The remains of Staff Sergeant William Ricketts and Specialist Ian Gelig, both killed in Afghanistan, arrive at Dover Air Force Base on March 2 










Coming Home 


A year after the U.S. lifted the ban on media 
coverage of the return of dead service members, a 
rare glimpse into the final journey of a fallen soldier 


Photographs by Peter van Agtmael 
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N FEBRUARY 27, STAFF SERGEANT WILLIAM “SETH” RICKETTS, 27, WAS 
O killed by small-arms fire in Badghis province, a remote and previously un- 

contested area of western Afghanistan that has recently seen an upsurge of 
violence. On his fifth tour since joining the Army the day after 9/11, he became the 
997th U.S. casualty in the war, according to Pentagon records. 

The temporary coffin carrying Ricketts arrived at Dover Air Force Base on 
March 2. (The body of Specialist Ian Gelig, also killed in Afghanistan, arrived on 
the same plane.) Dover is the first stop for dead soldiers returning from Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan, and their families are often on hand to attend a brief, solemn ceremony 
as the flag-wrapped cases are removed from the plane and brought to the mortuary. 
The ban on media coverage of these transfers, in place during the Bush Administra 
tion, was lifted in February 2009, when Secretary of Defense Robert Gates ruled it 
should be up to the families of the fallen to decide whether the press should be al 
lowed into their private moments. Approximately 55% of families agree to permit 
media coverage, but although dozens of journalists attended the early transfers 
after the ban was lifted, there now seems to be little interest in them. 

Four days after arriving at Dover, Ricketts’ body was flown to Corinth, Miss. He 
had grown up in nearby Glen (pop. 300). Ricketts left behind his wife Rosie and two 
young children, with another due in September. In her father’s home, Rosie remem- 
bered her life with Ricketts. They had met in church: she was the preacher's daugh- 
ter; Ricketts was intriguing, with his spiky hair and goatee. The day before he left for 
basic training, they confessed their feelings for each other. When he came back, he 
asked her father for permission to date Rosie. They married in 2005. After he’d come 
back from several difficult tours, they tried to have a conversation about what to do if 
he was killed. He told her, “I’m invincible. Nothing’s going to happen to me.” 

Most of Ricketts’ friends are now out of the military, having chosen to return 
to civilian life at the end of their enlistment. When his best friend, Kevin Allen, 
decided to leave the military, Ricketts demurred, saying, “What else could I do? I’m 
not going to bag groceries. I’m not going to wait on someone hand and foot.” 

Hundreds attended the viewing, the memorial service and the funeral at the 
Corinth National Cemetery. Others lined the convoy route, waving American 
flags, with their hands on their hearts. As the last light of day faded and hundreds 
of flowers were placed on the freshly dug grave, Ricketts’ 3-year-old son Aiden 
posed like a ninja as his grandmother snapped pictures. —PETER VAN AGTMAEL 


Farewell for a hero—and a father Right, Ricketts’ wife 
Rosie wakes their son Aiden before his father’s viewing. 
Below, from left, members of the community gather at the 
airfield in Corinth, Miss., as the remains arrive; a local 
church and store honor the fallen soldier; Aiden and other 
mourners wait outside the funeral home during the viewing 
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In loving memory Right, 
after the burial, Aiden’s 
grandmother takes him 
to spend a moment at his 


father’s grave just before 


bedtime. Below, from left, 
during the viewing of 
Ricketts’ body, a member of 


his unit in the 82nd Airborne 


Division stands quard 
over his casket; family and 


fellow soldiers file out of 


the memorial service in the 


Corinth civic center; after the 
funeral, Ricketts’ military 


comrades embrace at his 
casket; workers prepare the 
soldier’s final resting place 
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It’s 

Her 

Party 
Ow 


She’s not on the ballot 
this November, but 
Sarah Palin is picking 
winners—and firing 
at Obamacare 


BY MARK HALPERIN/SEARCHLIGHT 


ARAH PALIN DOESN’T REALLY DO 
ty compromise. Defiance is more her 

style. So when other Republicans be- 
gan to go soft on their promises to “repeal 
and replace” Barack Obama’s landmark 
health care reform, the former Alaska 
governor went reliably rogue. Wearing a 
trim black leather jacket and pencil skirt, 
Palin appeared at a rally for John McCain 
in Arizona and urged the GOP faithful 
not to quail now. “I see Fidel Castro likes 
Obamacare, and we don’t,” she taunted. 
“Doesn't that tell you something?” 

Palin is consolidating her position as the 
most powerful person in the Republican 
party. She signed a deal reportedly worth 
millions to be featured in an eight-episode 
series about Alaska on TLC, and she'll add 
that gig to her richly compensated duties 


Photograph by Daryl Peveto—Luceo for TIME 





at Fox News, where she is an occasional po 
litical pundit. She has another book on the 
way, following the best seller Going Rogue, 
and numerous private speaking engage- 
ments. She remains hotly in demand. 

At the same time, she is maneuvering 
for position as the race for 2012 warms 
up. Palin is making time to help a roster 
of Republican candidates between now 
and November. She laughs off the notion 
that rough language might incite further 
acts of aggression against Democrats; 
instead, she’s put crosshair markings on 
her Facebook page to identify lawmak- 
ers she has targeted for defeat in the fall 
election. Quippy and tart, she mocks the 
“lamestream media” for distracting vot- 
ers by distorting GOP positions. And by 
carefully controlling her own visibility, 


she has become more irresistible as cable 
news and viral content. 

Stumping in the Southwest over the 
weekend, Palin proved that she is one 
heck of a Sun Belt candidate. Within the 
conservative movement, she still has un 
matched appeal. Joining McCain on the 
trail for the first time since the end of their 
unsuccessful 2008 campaign, Palin deliv 
ered the goods for the 73-year-old Senator, 
who is struggling to win his party’s nomi- 
nation fora fifth term. She earnestly and at 
times poignantly argued that McCain is a 
true Tea Party conservative. She said the 
movement is short on battle-tested, expe- 
rienced veterans in Congress to take the 
fight to the Democrats alongside younger 
firebrands like Republican Massachusetts 
Senator Scott Brown and Palin herself. 





“We need new blood,” she said, “but we 
also need heroes and statesmen.” 

The joint appearance was nostalgic and 
at times a little awkward. Palin gratefully 
credits McCain for her newfound fame, 
wealth and power. McCain is fascinated by 
Palin’s ability to draw a crowd and make 
news; he also feels a sense of responsibil 
ity for the intense scrutiny and radical life 
changes that have befallen Palin and her 
family. Thousands of people came to the 
Pima County Fairgrounds, many of them 
apparently there to see Palin rather than 
the actual candidate—something Cindy 
McCain highlighted in her brief remarks, 
to nervous laughter. Notably, all the cable 
news networks (Fox News included) cut 
away from live coverage once Palin had con 
cluded her remarks and McCain began his. 
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Later, in Phoenix, Palin headlined a 
McCain fundraiser at the Biltmore hotel, 
where she once clashed with his aides 
about whether she would be allowed to 
deliver her own concession speech on the 
final night of the 2008 campaign. (In the 
end, she wasn’t.) Most of the campaign 
advisers who viewed Palin as untrust 
worthy and erratic have left McCain’s or 
bit, and his current aides were delighted 
to apply her star power to their troubled 
cause. With Palin in the state, they col 
lected e-mail addresses for follow-up con 
tact, raised several hundred thousand 
dollars and attracted the kind of crowds 
and media coverage that McCain can 
no longer bring in on his own. And the 
Senator continued his conversion from a 
maverick unafraid to compromise with 





Searchlight showdown Palin 
drew thousands in Harry 
Reid’s hometown 


Democrats to a Republican determined 
to thwart Obama’s agenda, starting with 
overturning the new health care law. “It’s 
going to be repealed and replaced, and it’s 
going to be done soon,” McCain thun 
dered. “It will not stand.” 

Palin then traveled some 250 miles 
northwest to join the Tea Party assault 
on Harry Reid in his ink-dot hometown 
of Searchlight, Nev. (pop. 738). Despite 
fears of unrest and a crowd of several 
thousand angry activists, the Search 
light event turned out to be a tame affair, 
mostly vague speeches about freedom and 
the evils of Washington. But the rheto 
ric was at times deviant and downright 
ugly: placards and T-shirts reading “Send 
Obuma [sic] back to Kenya” and “Pelosi is 
the White House’s new Monica” were vis 
ible during Palin’s brief speech, and she 
made no effort to censure their owners. 
“We're not going to sit down and shut up,” 
she told the cheering crowd. “Thank you 
for standing up.” The events in Arizona 
and Nevada failed to mask the widening 
splits in Palin’s party about tactics and 
direction. One sign in Searchlight read: 
“No more RINOs [Republicans in name 
only]—Retire McCain.” Another said: 
“Reid-McCain: Two sides of the same 
damn coin. Vote them out.” 

Meanwhile, Reid, whose poll num 
bers suggest his time in the Senate could 
be ending soon, was hardly cowed by the 
loathers swamping his hometown. Palin 
had no sooner left Searchlight than he 
appeared at a fundraiser in Las Vegas fea 
turing Al Gore as the keynote speaker. 
The former Veep, who ran for President 
twice, takes Palin seriously. From the day 
McCain plucked her from obscurity, Gore 
has seen her as a potent, raw political tal 
ent who should not be underestimated. 
He didn’t mention Palin by name in his 
remarks at the Reid event, but he did 
condemn Republicans who rail “against 
everything without any sensible policy 
prescription” alternatives. 

Democrats know keeping control of 
Congress in November will bea challenge, 
but they believe that the passage of health 
care reform gives them a chance to hold 
their losses to a minimum. Palin doesn’t 
see it that way. “We're taking our coun 
try back, and we're starting right here in 
Nevada,” she told the Searchlight crowd, 
many of whom chanted for her to run 
for President. For Palin, health care’s pas 
sage was not the end of a long battle but 
the start of an entirely new war. And she 
sounds more than happy to lead it. % 
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Dad, Can | Borrow 
The Country? 


The son of Libya’s mercurial leader, Muammar 
Gaddafi, says he wants to change Libya. But 
there are stiff obstacles to reform 


BY VIVIENNE WALT/TRIPOLI 


IT IS A WARM FEBRUARY AFTERNOON, AND 
the sun is streaming through the open 
doors of a large, airy farmhouse outside 
Libya’s capital, Tripoli. Trays of dates and 
almonds are laid out in the living room, 
where the owner of the house, relaxed in 
a North African robe and slippers, sips 
orange juice freshly squeezed from the 
orchard outside. All is a picture of pros- 
perity and calm. 

The serenity is illusory. The home's in- 
habitant is Saif al-Islam Gaddafi, the son of 
Libya’s leader of 40 years, Muammar Gad- 
dafi. At 37, Saif finds himself at the heart of 
a political battle over his country’s future. 
To hear him tell it, the need for reform is 
urgent. “The whole world is going through 
more freedom, more democracy,” he says, 
pumping the air in impatience. “We want 
to see those changes now, instead of in 10 
years’ time or Is years’.” 

Just over six years ago, Saif coaxed his 
father into abandoning Libya’s chemical- 
and nuclear-weapons program, ending the 
country’s isolation from the West. More 
than roo oil companies, including U.S. 
majors like Chevron and ExxonMobil, 
have arrived to tap Libya’s vast oil reserves, 
betting that the country will become an 
energy powerhouse. Construction crews 
now bang and clatter across Tripoli, build- 
ing apartment and office towers, Western 
chain hotels anda new airport. 

But international acceptance of Libya 
has not brought about deep political or 
social change. Gaddafi and his handpicked 
Revolutionary Committees still run the 
country, and their decisionmaking re- 
mains opaque. That’s where Saif comes in. 

With an M.B.A. from Vienna anda 
Ph.D. from the London School of Econom- 
ics, he speaks fluent German and English 
and is as comfortable in London as he is 
in Tripoli. His name comes up in conver- 
sations in Libya with businessmen, ana- 
lysts, consultants and regular citizens. 


Many believe he is the one person capable 
of pushing through serious change. He is 
also the West’s favorite to succeed his fa- 
ther. Says U.S. Ambassador to Libya Gene 
Cretz: “Many people consider Saif the 

de facto future of the country.” 

Although he turned down his father’s 
offer of the country’s second highest 
post and holds no official government 
position, Saif is credited with creating 
the National Economic Development 
Board, run by a U.S.-trained economist, 
to overhaul Libya’s regulatory system. 

He is also pushing for the drafting of a 
constitution—a notion his father long re- 
garded as unrevolutionary—and for more 
freedom of speech. Asked how much 
personal freedom he wants for Libyans, 
Saif says without a pause, “Everything, of 
course... lam talking about the level of 
freedom like in Holland.” 

Saif’s critics, including many exiled 
Libyans, say that talk of change isa 
ruse—a fig leaf against domestic and 
international criticism of the Gaddafi 
regime. “It is all just a game,” says Hassan 





‘It’s all just a game. 
Saif can’t do anything 
without [Muammar 
Gaddafi’s] blessing.’ 


— HASSAN AL-AMIN, LONDON-BASED 
DIRECTOR OF A LIBYAN-EXILE WEBSITE 





al-Amin, who runs an exile website from 
London. “Saif cannot do anything with- 
out his dad’s blessing.” Similar skepti- 
cism is often expressed in neighboring 
Egypt about the reform push by President 
Hosni Mubarak’s son Gemal. And the 
pitfalls of hereditary rule are clear with 
Syria’s Bashar Assad, who hasn't deliv- 
ered the changes he promised since suc- 
ceeding his father Hafez in 2000. 

Besides, not all Libyans want change. 
Muammar Gaddafi enjoys genuine sup- 
port among many ordinary citizens. The 
state’s security organizations—often fin- 
gered by human-rights groups for making 
arbitrary arrests and engaging in torture— 
are resisting reforms. Also opposed are 
members of the Revolutionary Commit- 
tees, who have garnered personal privilege 
through their close association with the 
elder Gaddafi. “There are a lot of people for 
whom reform is not in their personal inter- 
est,” says Shukri Ghanem, a former Prime 
Minister who heads the Libyan National 
Oil Corp. “It will not be a walk in the park.” 

It is hence no surprise that one of Saif’s 
hardest challenges will be persuading 
his father to change. Gaddafi remains a 
tempestuous character. Take his ongoing 
feud with Switzerland. It began when 
Saif’s half brother Hannibal and his wife 
were arrested in July 2008 in Geneva 
for allegedly assaulting their servants. 
Charges were dropped, but in the tit-for-tat 
battle that has gone on ever since, a Swiss 
businessman has been jailed in Tripoli, 
Libya has pulled billions of dollars from 
Swiss banks, and Switzerland has barred 
entry to Gaddafi and other top Libyans. 

In February, Libya stopped issuing visas 

to most European citizens. About all this, 
Saif sighs, clearly exasperated. “There is a 
big gap between... our mentality and the 
Western mentality,” he says. “I think we 
are not ready to deal in the right way with 
the Western world.” Not yet. a 
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ET ME TELL YOU A STORY. ONCE 
upon a time, there was a very 
rich, very clever man. He got up 
ona big stage and held up anew 
kind of computer. It was flat, and 
it didn’t have a keyboard. This very rich, 
very clever man then tried to convince a 
bunch of reporters that in five years this 
flat, keyboardless computer would be the 
most popular kind of computer in the 
country. Some of them even believed him. 

The year was 2000. The man’s name 
was Bill Gates. 

That year at Comdex, which at the time 
was the biggest technology trade show on 
the calendar, Microsoft unveiled some- 
thing it called a Tablet PC. Just for good 
measure, the company unveiled it again at 
Comdex in 2001. But it never particularly 
caught on, because who wants a computer 
that’s basically an underpowered netbook 
without a keyboard? The Tablet PC was 
much like a piece of paper, except it was 
heavier and more expensive and it broke 
when you dropped it. 

Now Apple is offering us another tab- 
let PC: the iPad. We didn’t want one then. 
Why would we want one now? 

The tough thing about writing about 
Apple products is that they come with a lot 
of hype wrapped around them. The other 
tough thing about writing about Apple 
products is that sometimes the hype is true. 
So let’s scrape the Vaseline off the lens and 
figure out what exactly we're looking at. 

Brass tacks: Apple took a computer, 
chopped off the keyboard and squashed 
it flat. It’s reasonably powerful for its size. 
Nobody has independently benchmarked 
the new house-made 1-gigahertz A4 pro- 
cessor that powers it, but it never once 
stuttered in the demos, so let’s just say 
it’s somewhere between an iPhone and a 
netbook—toward the netbook end—and 
more than sufficient unto the day. The iPad 
is thin: half an inch (1.25 cm) at its thick- 
est. It’s light: 1.5 Ib. (680 g), half of what a 
MacBook Air weighs. It runs a scaled-up 
version of the iPhone operating system we 





know and love or at least tolerate. To make 
up for the lack of a keyboard or mouse, the 
display is a lovely touchscreen that’s so 
superbright and supercrisp that it looks 
bigger than its real dimensions—g,7 in. 
(about 25 cm) diagonally. The iPad can 
cost as little as $499 (with 16 gigabytes of 
memory) or as much as $829 (with 64 giga- 
bytes, plus 3G). 

The iPad does a lot—Web browsing, e- 
mail, photos, music, movies, games, word 
processing, spreadsheets, presentations, 
e-books—but you'll notice that it doesn’t 
do anything your other devices don’t, and 
in many cases your other devices do those 
things better. The difference lies in what 
you can do with the iPad. You can pick it 
up. You can rest itin your lap. You can pass 
itaround. You can leave it ona coffee table. 
You can tuck it in a bag. You can one-hand 
it while reading on a train. 

Now do you want it? Of course you do. 
It’s all right. The feelings you're having are 
perfectly natural. 


Back to the Future 

STEVE JOBS DIDN’T INVENT THE TABLET 
computer. In the past ro years, practically 
every serious PC company has shipped 
one. Microsoft CEO Steve Ballmer, a man 
impervious to the lessons of history, ar- 
rived at the Consumer Electronics Show 
(the Comdex de nos jours) in January wav- 
ing yet another Windows tablet, this one 
made by Hewlett-Packard. But nobody has 
ever gotten the marketplace to pay atten- 


Apple never holds 
focus groups. It 
doesn’t ask people 
what they want; 

it tells them what 
they’re going to 
want next 
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BY THE NUMBERS 
Analysts estimate 
that Apple could 

sell 300,000 to 
400,000 iPads 

this weekend and 

6 million this year— 
more than the iPhone 
in its first year 


tion. The tablet computer is like a siren 
that calls seductively to computer engi- 
neers, only to wreck them fatally on the 
stony coast of our total lack of interest. 

But Jobs likes nothing better than frol- 
icking in the graveyard of other compa- 
nies’ dead products. Digital music players 
had been around for years before Apple 
made the iPod. When it comes to finally 
making the tablet computer work, Apple 
has a few weapons those other companies 
don’t have. It has world-beating displays. 
It has plenty of expertise in low-power en- 
gineering; the iPad’s specs say it can do 10 
hours of Web surfing on one charge. More 
important, to make up for the absence of 
a keyboard, Apple has its much patented 
multitouch technology. The attempts of 
other companies to emulate multitouch 
are either funny or sad, depending on your 
temperament, but they are always futile. 

Most important, Apple’s engineers 
know something those other companies 
don’t: form has trumped function. You 
can load up a tablet with horsepower and 
extra features till it can do your taxes and 
lick the stamp, but if it’s not instantly ob- 
vious how to use those features without 
a manual—and if you don’t look good us- 
ing them—nobody cares. The iPad isn’t 
wildly feature-rich. It doesn’t run Flash, 
and the only browser it runs is Safari. 
Like the iPhone, it can’t multitask, and 
it doesn’t appear to have a serious file- 
handling system. I’ve tried its much bal- 
lyhooed full-size virtual keyboard, and it 
feels like typing with frostbite. It doesn’t 
even have a damn camera. But you will 
care about it, because whoever designed 
its graceful lines and intuitive interface 
cared about you. 

Moreover, the iPad is merely the tangi- 
ble component of a much larger device, an 
entire Internet ecosystem that extends out 
to the horizon in every direction. Other 
companies simply cannot match Apple’s 
skill in constructing media pipelines for 
its products. The iPad is launching into 
the teeth ofa storm of competition: there’s 
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a tablet shipping this month called (un- | 


fortunately) the JooJoo that is physically 
the iPad’s rival, and Sony, Dell, Acer, Asus, 


Lenovo and (undaunted) Microsoft are all | 


said to have next-gen tablets in the works, 
to say nothing of the inevitable swarm of 
Chinese knockoffs. But nobody anywhere 
does delivery like Apple, and a tablet is 
only as good as the stuff you can put on it. 

Apple already took this hill with the 
iPhone. The App Store alone has piled 
up 150,000 offerings in the space of not 
quite two years, turning the iPhone into 
a mature mobile-gaming platform to ri- 
val Nintendo's DS. The iPad will hold that 
hill and erect cruelly unassailable fortifi- 
cations on it. The most interesting steel- 
cage match this year will be Apple and 
the iPad vs. Amazon and the Kindle in the 
e-bookselling arena. I’ve seen what books 
look like on the iPad, and I’ve seen Apple’s 
e-bookstore. The iPad is going to fold, mu- 
tilate and spindle the Kindle. 


Introducing the Home Computer 
BUT TO SAY THE IPAD IS REVOLUTIONARY 
isn’t quite right. There’s nothing like it out 


there, so there’s no regime to change. One | 


of the things that makes Apple unique is 
that it never holds focus groups. It doesn’t 
ask people what they want; it tells them 
what they’re going to want next. Where 
Microsoft likes to enter established mar- 
kets and take them over by brute force, 
Apple works by creating new niches and 
dominating them from the get-go. 
Nobody—not even Jobs, by his own 
admission—is sure what consumers will 
use the iPad for, but I’m guessing it will 
be the first true home computer. Conven- 
tional PCs live in studies; laptops make 
brief, furtive forays into the living room. 
The iPad will become the first whole- 
house computer, shared among an entire 
family, passed from hand to hand, roam- 
ing freely from living room to kitchen to 
bedroom to—look, it’s going to happen— 
bathroom, at ease everywhere, tethered to 
nothing, It’s not a revolution, butit’s areal 
change, the kind of change you notice. 
If I have a beef with the iPad, it’s that 
while it’s a lovely device for consuming 
content, it doesn’t do much to facilitate 
its creation. The computer is the greatest 
all-purpose creativity tool since the pen. 
It put a music studio, a movie studio, a 
darkroom and a publishing house on ev- 
erybody’s desk. The iPad shifts the em- 
phasis from creating content to merely 
absorbing and manipulating it. It mutes 
you, turns you back into a passive con- 
sumer of other people’s masterpieces. In 
that sense, it’s a step backward. Not much 
of a fairy-tale ending. Except for the peo- 
ple who are selling content. u 








On the Mothership. A 
confessed Apple fanboy 
gets finger time with 
the iPad—and face time 


with Steve Jobs 


BY STEPHEN FRY 


T IS A GORGEOUS SPRING DAY WHEN 

Larrive at the coolest address in the 

universe: 1 Infinite Loop, Cuper- 

tino, Calif., where Apple has been 

headquartered since 1993. The cam- 
pus, for such they call it, is enormous 
yet not big enough to contain Apple’s 
current rate of expansion. An additional 
site is being designed and built. After 
stocking up on “I visited the mother- 
ship” T-shirts at the company store (we 
fanboys are pathetic, I readily confess), 
Iam shown around the canteen, lawns 
and public spaces. It is right to call this a 
campus, for everyone looks and dresses 
like a student. I should imagine the only 
people ever caught wearing suits here 
have been visiting politicians. 

Phil Schiller and Eddy Cue are 
suitably bejeaned and relaxed as they 
welcome me for a talk about the iPad, 
Apple's new product, which will be 
launched in a week and a half. Schil- 
ler is senior VP of worldwide product 
marketing, responsible for delivering 
Apple’s latest baby. Cue is VP of Internet 
services, overseeing the iTunes, App 
and iBook online stores. 

lam here at Apple's invitation to try 
out the iPad, and later in my visit I will 
spend an hour with the company’s boss, 
Steve Jobs—the first time I’ve ever spent 
any real time with him. But as I meet 
with Schiller and Cue, I feel it only fair 
to reel off the list of negatives the iPad 
will meet on its release. It falls between 
two stools—neither small enough to 
be truly portable nor big enough to be 
called a proper computer. Everything, 

I point out, is under Apple’s control, 
as usual. No Adobe Flash capability, 
no multitasking, no camera. It’s just a 
scaled-up iPhone or iPod Touch. 


“There’s a negative way of saying 
that,” says Schiller, “and a positive. ‘Oh, 
it’s just a big iPhone ... boo!’ or ‘Hey, it’s 
like a big iPhone ... cool!’ Luckily, mil- 
lions of people have those, so there is an 
instant ease and familiarity when they 
first encounter the iPad. As for every- 
thing else, it’s not about the features— 
it’s about the experience. You just have 
to try it to see what I mean.” 

I, of course, am itching to try it, but 
first Cue takes me through the iBook 
application and its online store. There 
has been much talk of the iPad’s deal- 
ing a death blow to Amazon’s Kindle 
reader; publishers, it seems, have long 
yearned to escape from Amazon's tough 
control over pricing. I asked John Ma- 
kinson, chairman and chief executive 
of Penguin, why he’s so keen on the 
iPad. He told me he likes the fact that 
“it gives control back to us and allows 
us to discover how the market is devel- 
oping. Frankly, when I saw the iPad, it 
was like an epiphany ... This has to be 
the future of publishing. You'll know if 
you've spent any time with one.” “Yes,” 
I say. “I hope to try one out soon.” Tracy 
Futhey, of Duke University, is similarly 
optimistic about the iPad’s potential in 
education. “The iPad is going to herald 
a revolution in mashing up text, video, 
course materials, student input... We 
are very excited,” she says. “Have you 
tried it?” “Er... Not yet.” 

Then there’s games. Many will 
see the iPad chiefly as a gaming plat- 
form. Michel Guillemot—founder of 
Gameloft, one of the most successful de- 
velopers for the iPhone—is even more 
passionate about the iPad than Makin- 
son and Futhey are. “I see this as the 
fourth step of the games evolution,” he 
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TECHNOLOGY APPLE 


told me. “First the microcomputer, then 
the dedicated console, next the smart 
phone and now the iPad. What do you 
think?” “I'll let you know,” I say, “when 
I’ve actually played with one.” 

And soon, I would. I thought I knew 
what to expect. For I've been playing with 
Apple products for a long, long time. 


How Computing Became Fun 

AS THE WORLD PREPARES FOR THE RE- 
lease of the iPad, the young—who may 
have seen the company only as the colos- 
sus behind the iMac, iPod and iPhone 
family of products and the iTunes and 
App stores that service them—might be 
surprised to know how hard the life of an 
Apple lover once was. 

In 1984, Douglas Adams, author of 
The Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy, was 
the first person in Britain to own a Mac- 
intosh computer, and I was the second. 
Goodbye, glowing green command line; 
hello, mouse, icons and graphical desktop 
with white screen, closable windows and 
menus that dropped down like roller 
blinds. Throughout the next decade I 
would regularly go round to Douglas’ 
London house, floppy discs under my 
arm, and ring the doorbell. 

“Is he in?” I would pant excitedly. 
Douglas’ wife Jane would point with 
resigned amusement to the stairs, and I 
would hurl myself up them to swap files 
and play. We were like children with 
toy train sets. And that was part of the 
problem. It was such fun. Computing 
was not supposed to be fun. Douglas and 
I once spent two weeks redesigning our 
desktop icons and then asked Jane to 
judge the winner. She tactfully awarded 
us each first prize. We would have sulked 
for weeks otherwise. But we both wrote 
books and scripts on our Macs too; it was 
the first machine that would make you 
bounce out of bed in the morning eager 
to boot up and work. 

Nonetheless, back in those days the 
Mac was derided as a toy, a media poseur’s 
plaything anda shallow triumph of style 
over substance by those with a belief that 
computers, as utilitarian tools performing 
serious functions for business, should be 
under the control not of the user but of IT 
technicians and systems engineers. De- 
spite the PC’s eventual adoption of a Mac- 
style graphical user interface with the 
release of Windows 95, the damage had 
been done to Apple. By 1997, the company 
was in deep crisis. Douglas and I got used 
to the gloating sympathy of exultant PC 
users. “You'll soon be getting your spare 
parts and upgrades from hobbyist outlets 
and mail order,” they chuckled. The spe- 
cialist and business magazines agreed. 


But not so fast; hold your horses: one 
of the most extraordinary pages in Amer- 
ica’s corporate history was about to be 
written. Apple’s “mercurial” co-founder 
Steve Jobs (people like Jobs always find 
themselves tagged with words like that) 
was fired from his own company just a 
year after the Mac’s release. In exile he 
created Pixar Animation Studios and the 
NeXT computer. His return to Apple in 
1997, after it purchased NeXT, is now the 
stuff of legend. In the design department, 
Jobs saw the work of a young Briton 
called Jonathan Ive and asked for a meet- 
ing. Ive, underused and ignored fora 
year, turned up with a resignation letter 
tucked into the back pocket of his jeans. 
He left with instructions to unleash his 
talent. The result was the iMac, an all-in- 
one computer in a white-and-Bondi-blue 
transparent housing as far removed from 
the standard beige box of the day as could 
be imagined. Ive’s next major designs 
would be the iPod and then the iPhone. 
Apple’s transformation from underdog to 
the biggest beast in the jungle was under 
way. And look what's iPadding through 
the undergrowth toward us now. 


The Tools That Make You Smile 

IN CASE YOU'VE MISSED THE HOOPLA, 

the iPad is a touchscreen slate or tablet 
computer, about yay big diagonally 
(where yay = 9,7 in., or about 25 cm), 
weighing in at just 1.5 Ib. (680 g). For 
Apple, there’s something novel about the 
circumstances of its launch. When the 
iPhone was released, Apple was a novice 
underdog entering a smart-phone market 
dominated by huge, established players 
like Nokia, Windows Mobile, Palm, Sony 
Ericsson and BlackBerry. But with the 
release of the iPad, Apple is an overdog 
for the first time. The smell of backlash 

is in the air. The blogosphere and tech 
magazines are ready to pounce. Apple has 
overreached itself. What is this device? 
Who needs it? 

I put to designer Ive the matter of all 
the features that are missing from the 
iPad. “In many ways, it’s the things that 
are not there that we are most proud of,” 
he tells me. “For us, it is all about refining 
and refining until it seems like there’s 
nothing between the user and the con- 
tent they are interacting with.” 

That’s not what he’s supposed to say. 
Tech journalists are obsessed with spec 
lists and functions. Does it do this? Does 
it do that? They often look at devices as 
the sum of their features. But that kind of 
thinking isn’t in Apple’s DNA. The iPad 
does perform tasks—it runs apps and 
has the calendar, e-mail, Web browsing, 
office productivity, audio, video and gam- 


ing capabilities you would expect of any 
such device—yet when I eventually got 
my hands on one, I discovered that one 
doesn’t relate to it as a “tool”; the experi- 
ence is closer to one’s relationship with a 
person or an animal. 

I know how weird that sounds. But 
consider for a moment. We are human 
beings; our first responses to anything 
are dominated not by calculations but by 
feelings. What Ive and his team under- 
stand is that if you have an object in your 
pocket or hand for hours every day, then 
your relationship with it is profound, 
human and emotional. Apple's success 
has been founded on consumer products 
that address this side of us: their products 
make users smile as they reach forward 
to manipulate, touch, fondle, slide, 
tweak, pinch, prod and stroke. 

If you are immune to that kind of 
thing, or you think it somehow weak, 
pretentious, artsy-fartsy or unbusiness- 
like, then there are enough functional 
objects in the market for you. But you 
might consider this: from the starting 
point of delight, detail, finish, polish and 
design come not, it seems, shallow high- 
end toys for the affluent but increasingly 
products that are... well, awesomely 
functional. The iPhone App Store has 
certainly offered silly digital tchotchkes, 
but more and more serious professional 
tools are emerging for medical, military 
and industrial use too. The iPhone, like 
the Mac, was derided upon introduction 
as a plaything, but it transformed the 
smart-phone landscape, causing Apple's 
competitors to scramble out their own 
version of touchscreen phones and app 
stores with unseemly haste. If imitation is 
the sincerest form of flattery, then Google 
and Microsoft’s flattery of Apple over the 
past two years has been nothing short of 
hero worship. Few doubt the iPad will be 
aped as well. 

“It’s not for us to predict what others 
will do,” Ive says. “We have to concen- 
trate on what we think is right and offer 
it up.” Ive’s focus and perfectionism are 
legendary. Any conversation with him 
is about hours of work, about refusing to 
be satisfied until the tiniest things are 
absolutely right. He’s most pleased with 
what consumers will never notice. He 
wants them to use the iPad without con- 
sidering the thousands of decisions and 
innovations that have gone into what 
seems a natural and unmediated inter- 
action. “If it works beautifully, it should 
also work robustly,” he says. “It’s made 
for people to chuck onto the car seat and 
thrust into luggage without thinking. 
It’s not to be delicate with. Have you 
tried it yet?” 
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Jonathan Ive 
was rescued by 
Jobs and now 
leads one of 
the world’s top 
design teams 


Eddy Cue 
oversees the 
iTunes, App and 
iBook online 
stores 


“No,” Lreply. “There's still someone I 
have to see...” 


Stephen, Meet Steve 

I HAVE MET FIVE BRITISH PRIME MINIS 
ters, two American Presidents, Nelson 
Mandela, Michael Jackson and the Queen. 
My hour with Steve Jobs certainly made 
me more nervous than any of those 
encounters. I know what you are think 
ing, but it’s the truth. I do believe Jobs to 
bea truly great figure, one of the small 
group of innovators who have changed 
the world. He exists somewhere between 
showman, perfectionist overseer, vision 
ary, enthusiast and opportunist, and his 
insistence upon design, detail, finish, 
quality, ease of use and reliability are a 
huge part of Apple’s success. Where Ive 
is quiet, modest and self-effacing, Jobs is 


. confident, assured and open. For some, his 


= personal magnetism is almost of a dan- 


= gerous, Elmer Gantry kind. They call the 


2 charisma emanating from his keynote ad 
= dresses “Steve's reality-distortion field.” 


When | get to see Jobs, he is wearing 
the famous black turtleneck sweater 
and blue Levi's 501 jeans without which 


> I would have cried,“Impostor!” Recent 
weight loss from his liver transplant has 
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Phil Schiller 

is the man tasked 
with making sure 
the new iPad gets 
to Apple’s loyal 
customers 


PHONE GUY 
Scott Forstall 

is responsible for 
delivering the 
software at the 
heart of the iPhone 


imparted a delicacy that reminds me, 
Ican’t think why, of the actor William 
Hurt. We meet in a conference room. 

On every spare shelf and ledge, at least a 
dozen iMacs are placed, each one playing 
a family slide show. Jobs leans back on 
his chair, feet up on the table, a welcom 
ing grin on his face. My first question is 

a nervous babble that lasts five minutes. 
He listens with patient amusement and 
answers, “Yes.” Or possibly, “No.” I cannot 
remember what the question was. I had 
forgotten to turn on the recorder. I do so 
now, abashed. 

A little calmer, I remind Jobs that at 
the product launch of the iPad in Janu 
ary, he had stood in front of two street 
signs, one reading “Liberal Arts,” the 
other “Technology.” “This is where I have 
always seen Apple,” he told the audience, 
“at the intersection of the Liberal Arts 
and Technology.” 

[suggest there’s a bit more to it than 
that; surely Apple stands at the intersec 
tion of liberal arts, technology and com 
merce? “Sure, what we do has to make 
commercial sense,” Jobs concedes, “but 
it’s never the starting point. We start 
with the product and the user experi 
ence. You seen an iBook yet?” His plea 





sure in showing me the Winnie the Pooh 
iBook bundled with every iPad is unaf- 
fected and engaging. He demonstrates 
how the case can be used as a lectern and 
as a stand. “I think the experience of us 
ing an iPad is going to be profound for 
many people,” he says. “I really do. Genu 
inely profound.” That rings a bell. “I’ve 
heard it said that this is the device for 
you,” I reply. “The one that will change 
everything.” “When people see how 
immersive the experience is,” Jobs says, 
“how directly you engage with it... the 
only word is magical.” 

In five years, Jobs has emerged from 
two serious health scares. His obituaries 
had been written, much as Apple’s had 
been back in 1997. “Is this then the cur 
tain dropping on your third act?” I ask. 
“Will you perhaps leave Apple on this 
high, a fitting end to your career here?” “I 
don’t think of my life as a career,” he says. 
“I do stuff. I respond to stuff. That’s not a 
career—it’s a life!” 

After he leaves, I am finally left alone 
with an iPad. Finally I get some finger 
time. I peep under the slip holder, and 
there it is. When I switch it on, a little 
sigh escapes me as the screen lights up. 
Ten minutes later I am rolling on the 
floor, snarling and biting, trying to wres 
tle it from the hands of an Apple press 
representative. 

That is not strictly true, but giving up 
the iPad felt a little like that. I had been 
prepared for a smooth feel, fora bright 
screen and the “immersive” experience 
everyone had promised. I was not pre 
pared, though, for how instant the rela 
tionship I formed with the device would 
be. I left Cupertino without an iPad, but 
I have since gotten my own, and it goes 
with me everywhere. 

It is possible that the public will not 
fall on the iPad, as I did, like lions on an 
antelope. Perhaps they will find the apps 
and the iBooks too expensive. Maybe 
they will wait for more fully featured 
later models. But for me, my iPad is like a 
gun lobbyist’s rifle: the only way you will 
take it from me is to prise it from my cold, 
dead hands. One melancholy thought 
occurs as my fingers glide and flow over 
the surface of this astonishing object: 
Douglas Adams is not alive to see the 
closest thing to his Hitchhiker’s Guide that 
humankind has yet devised. w 


Fry is a writer, actor and broadcaster. His 
films include Wilde, Gosford Park, V for 
Vendetta and, most recently, Tim Burton’s 
Alice in Wonderland, in which he plays 
the Cheshire Cat. He has written four novels 
and two volumes of autobiography as well as 
plays, screenplays and TV series 
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Plastic 


Chemicals in 
plastics and other 
products seem 
harmless, but 
mounting evidence 
links them to 
health problems— 
and Washington 
lacks the power to 
protect us 


BY BRYAN WALSH 











N THE FIRST EARTH DAY, CELE 
brated 40 years ago this month, 
the U.S. wasa poisoned nation. 
Dense air pollution blanketed 
cities like Los Angeles, where 
smog alerts were a fact of life. Dangerous 
pesticides like DDT were still in use, and wa- 
ter pollution was rampant—symbolized by 
raging fires on Cleveland’s Cuyahoga River, 
captured in a famous 1969 story for Time. 
But the green movement that was ener- 
gized by Earth Day—and the landmark 
federal actions that followed it—changed 
much of that. Today air pollution is down 
significantly in most urban areas, the water 
is cleaner, and even the Cuyahoga is home to 
fish again. Though climate change looms as 
a long-term threat, the 4oth anniversary of 
Earth Day will see a much cleaner country. 
But if the land is healing, Americans 
may be sickening. Since World War II, pro 
duction of industrial chemicals has risen 
rapidly, and the U.S. generates or imports 
some 42 billion Ib. (19 billion kg) of them 
per day, leaving Americans awash in a 
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sea of synthetics. These aren’t the sorts of 
chemicals that come to mind when we 
picture pollution—huge plants spilling 
contaminated wastewater into rivers. Rath- 
er, they’re the molecules that make good on 
the old “better living through chemistry” 
promise, appearing in items like unbreak- 
able baby bottles and big-screen TVs. Those 
chemicals have a habit of finding their way 
out of everyday products and into the en- 
vironment—and ultimately into living or- 
ganisms. A recent biomonitoring survey by 
the Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC) found traces of 212 environmen- 
tal chemicals in Americans—including 
toxic metals like arsenic and cadmium, 
pesticides, flame retardants and even per- 
chlorate, an ingredient in rocket fuel. “It’s 
not the environment that’s contaminated 
so much,” says Dr. Bruce Lanphear, director 
of the Cincinnati Children’s Environmen- 
tal Health Center. “It’s us.” 

As scientists get better at detecting the 
chemicals in our bodies, they're discovering 
that even tiny quantities of toxins can have 
a potentially serious impact on our health— 
and our children’s future. Chemicals like 
bisphenol A (BPA) and phthalates—key 
ingredients in modern plastics—may dis- 
rupt the delicate endocrine system, leading 
to developmental problems. A host of mod- 
ern ills that have been rising unchecked 
for a generation—obesity, diabetes, autism, 
attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder— 
could have chemical connections. “We don’t 
give environmental exposure the attention 
it deserves,” says Dr. Philip Landrigan, direc- 
tor of the Children’s Environmental Health 
Center at New York City’s Mount Sinai Med- 
ical Center. “But there’s an emerging under- 
standing that kids are uniquely susceptible 
to environmental hazards.” 

If scientists were slow to arrive at that 
conclusion, Washington has been even 
slower. The Toxic Substances Control Act 
(TSCA), the 34-year-old vehicle for federal 
chemical regulation, has generally been a 
failure. The burden of proving chemicals 
dangerous falls almost entirely on the gov- 
ernment, while industry confidentiality 
privileges built into the TSCA deny citizens 
and federal regulators critical information 
about how substances are made and what 
their effects are. In the years since the TSCA 
became law, the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) has been able to issue restric- 
tions on only a handful of chemicals and 
has lacked the power to ban even a danger- 
ous carcinogen like asbestos. 

But change is coming. The Obama 
Administration is taking a closer look at 


Codes of 


Concern 
Recycling codes 

stamped on some plastics 
can help identify 
problematic chemicals 


Type of polymer 
Polyvinyl chloride (PVC) 
Uses Shampoo 

bottles, food packaging, 
medical equipment, 


shower curtains, pipes 


Health concerns 

PVC may contain 
phthalates, which 

can pass from 
packaging into food, 
water or cosmetics. 
The chemicals 

can also emit gas 
from curtains or pipes 
and be breathed in 


chemicals, with the EPA late last month 
launching a new investigation into BPA. 
More important, Congress may finally 
be ready to act. New Jersey Senator Frank 
Lautenberg is expected to draft legislation 
soon that would give the TSCA the teeth it 
needs. “It’s obvious that the system doesn't 
work,” says Lautenberg. “We can’t permit 
this assault on our children’s health—and 
our own health—to continue.” 


The Low-Dose Threat 

HIS NAME WAS THEOPHRASTUS PHILIPPUS 
Aureolus Bombastus von Hohenheim, 
known to his contemporaries as Paracel- 
sus and to students of science as the “father 
of toxicology.” The 16th century Swiss phy- 
sician pioneered the use of chemicals in 
medicine. His dictum “The dose makes the 
poison”—that even toxic substances can 
be safe as long as the amount remains be- 
low acertain threshold—is still a bedrock 
principle for modern toxicologists. 

That helps explain why industrial chem- 
icals never received the stricter regulatory 
oversight that drugs and pesticides did. 
Even if the chemicals used to help make a 
plastic bottle could infiltrate the human 
body, the thinking went, surely the dose 
would be too low to do any harm. But as bio- 
monitoring improved—we can now detect 





human exposure levels as small as one part 
per trillion, or about one-twentieth of a drop 
of water in an Olympic-size swimming 
pool—scientists realized that people were 
carrying far more chemicals than we'd 
thought. At the same time, scientists learned 
that some toxins could harm at extremely 
low levels; the limit considered safe for lead, 
which can directly reduce IQ, has been low- 
ered from 60 micrograms per deciliter of 
blood in 1970 to 10 micrograms today. Some 
chemicals like BPA may have strange effects 
even at very low doses. Invented in 1891, BPA 
has been used since the 1940s to harden 
polycarbonate plastics and make epoxy 
resin, used in the lining of food and bever- 
age containers, among other products. Poly- 
carbonates can be identified by the recycling 
number 7 on the bottom of some plastics 
containing it. Other plastic ingredients— 
including potentially dangerous ones—are 
also indicated by the recycling number, 
knownas the resin identification code. 
BPA does its job well, and today some 
6 billion Ib. (2.7 billion kg) of the chemical 
are produced globally each year. The prob- 
lem is, BPA is also a synthetic estrogen, and 
plastics with BPA can break down, especial- 
ly when they’re washed, heated or stressed, 
allowing the chemical to leach into food 
and water and then enter the human body. 
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That happens to nearly all of us; the CDC 
has found BPA in the urine of 93% of sur- 
veyed Americans over the age of 6. If you 
don’t have BPA in your body, you're not 
living in the modern world. 

The levels observed are considered 
well below the federal safety threshold 
of 50 micrograms per kg of body weight 
per day. But that recommendation was 
made 22 years ago, and in the time since, 
scientists have learned more about the 
effects of even a bit of BPA. In 1998, Pa 
tricia Hunt, a geneticist at Washington 
State University, found that female mice 
dosed with BPA had serious reproductive 
problems, including defective eggs. More 


‘It’s not the 
environment 
that’s 
contaminated 
so much. 

It’s us.’ 


——DR. BRUCE LANPHEAR, 
DIRECTOR OF THE 
CINCINNATI CHILDREN’S 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH CENTER 


recently, she published a study showing 
that the offspring of mice exposed to BPA 
while pregnant can end up with corrupt- 
ed eggs, a situation that leads to trouble 
for their offspring. “That’s a powerful 
effect,” says Hunt. “You disrupt three 
generations with one exposure.” 

As a synthetic estrogen, BPA can 
mimic hormones, those powerful chem- 
icals, like testosterone and adrenaline, 
that run the body. Tiny amounts of hor- 
mones produce immense biological and 
behavioral changes, so it stands to reason 
that a chemical that mirrors a hormone 
might do the same, especially ifa human 
being were exposed to it during critical 


periods of development, like the first tri- 
mester of gestation. (Children are partic- 
ularly vulnerable to chemical exposure, 
not just because their smaller bodies are 
developing rapidly but also because they 
eat and drink more relative to their body 
weight than adults.) That’s exactly what 
dozens of scientists have found in ani- 
mal studies, linking fetal BPA exposure 
in rodents to everything from mam- 
mary cancer to male genital defects and 
even neurobehavioral problems. 

Nor is BPA the only industrial chemi- 
cal in common use that may mess with 
the endocrine system. Phthalates—a 
class of chemicals used to soften poly- 
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Type of polymer 
Polystyrene 


Uses Styrofoam, 
some takeout 
containers, 
plastic utensils, 
insulation boards, 
plastic models 


Health concerns 

It may leak the 
toxic chemical 
styrene. Polystyrene 
containers and 
cups are not 
biodegradable, 
posing a challenge 
for landfills 


vinyl chloride plastics, found in products 
ranging from shower curtains to cosmet- 
ics to intravenous-fluid bags—have been 
shown to disrupt hormones in animals and 
have been linked to reduced sperm counts 
and other marks of feminization in male ro- 
dents. Ditto fora class of long-lived chemical 
fire retardants known as polybrominated 
diphenyl ethers (PBDEs), used in electron- 
ics, polyurethane foam and other plastics, 
though they’re being phased out. (PBDEs 
can remain in the body for years. BPA and 
phthalates are excreted within a day or so, 
but their ubiquity means we're exposing 
ourselves anew almost daily.) 

While there are fewer studies of endo- 
crine disrupters in humans thanin animals, 
the ones that have been conducted have be- 
gun to show worrying associations. Higher 
levels of phthalates and other endocrine 
disrupters have been linked to earlier breast 
development in girls—a possible risk factor 
for breast cancer—and endocrine disrupt- 
ers are a suspect in the rise in hypospadias, a 
correctable deformity of the urethra in boys. 
A 2008 study by Shanna Swan, director of 
the Center for Reproductive Epidemiology at 
the University of Rochester, found that boys 


50 








born to women with high phthalate expo- 
sure during pregnancy were more likely to 
have genital abnormalities like undescend- 
ed testicles and smaller penises than those 
born to women who had lower exposure. “I 
worry what will happen to these children 
as adults, whether they'll have reproductive 
problems,” says Swan. “We're trying to piece 
that question together.” 

The science around endocrine disrupters 
is far from settled. Studies like Swan’s show 
a correlation between phthalate exposure 
and developmental defects, but that doesn’t 
mean the chemicals are causing the prob- 
lems. Industry defenders point out that hu- 
man exposure to BPA and phthalates is still 
well below safety levels set by the govern- 


ment and that health agencies around the - 


world say the chemicals are safe for humans. 
And some peer-reviewed studies fail to 
show a positive connection between endo- 
crine disrupters like BPA and health defects. 
“I think the research [on BPA] has been over- 
hyped,” says Richard Sharpe, an investiga- 
tor at the Centre for Reproductive Biology at 
the Queen’s Medical Research Institute in 
Edinburgh. “If you restrict the question to 
its estrogenic effects, I just don’t see them.” 


The scientific consensus, however, has 
been moving away from the idea that BPA 
is completely safe. When researchers began 
raising alarms about BPA in the late 1990s, 
they were in the minority. Under the Bush 
Administration, the FDA reviewed the 
chemical and ruled it safe. But that report 
was criticized by the agency’s own science- 
review board for relying almost exclusively 
on industry-funded studies. In 2008 Canada 
deemed infant exposure to BPA potentially 
unsafe and banned the sale of baby bottles 
that use the chemical—a step later taken 
by a number of American states and major 
retailers, including Walmart. Though Euro- 
pean regulators declared BPA safe in a 2008 
assessment, last month Denmark enacted a 
ban on BPA in baby bottles. 

In 2009 the International Endocrine 
Society released a statement declaring 
that endocrine disrupters were a signifi- 
cant concern for public health and called 
for regulation to reduce human exposure. 
And even the FDA has changed its tune 
somewhat: in January the agency expressed 
“some concern” over BPA as the Obama Ad- 
ministration launched a $30 million study 
of the chemical. “Especially given that chil- 
dren in the early stages of development are 
exposed to BPA, the data and the research 
deserve a closer look,” Dr. Josh Sharfstein, 
the FDA's principal deputy commissioner, 
told reporters at the time. 

The woman in charge of that closer look 
is Linda Birnbaum, head of the National In- 
stitute of Environmental Health Sciences 
(NIEHS) and the National Toxicology Pro- 
gram. A scientist who has spent decades in 
government service, Birnbaum isn’t quite 
ready to give up on Paracelsus’ axiom, but 
she knows that toxicology has to catch up 
with the real world. Scientists must real- 
ize that the body doesn’t encounter a single 
chemical in isolation—though that’s how 
tests are done—but a number of chemicals 
in combination, which might interact in un- 
predictable ways. The dose may still make 
the poison, but we'll never know unless we 
test the chemical soup we actually experi- 
ence in the world—unless, that is, we find 
the environmentally relevant dose. “There’s 
been a tendency to ask the old questions 
in the old way,” says Birnbaum. “But if 
it’s dark and you only look for your keys 
under the lamppost and they’re not right 
there, you'll never find them.” 

Good science means widening that 
search, asking not only which chemicals 
may play a role in illnesses—essentially, 
where else the keys might be—but also how 
those chemicals do their damage. Certain 
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substances—including BPA and some 
phthalates—seem to be able to switch in 
vitro cells from becoming connective tis 
sue to becoming fat cells, and a 2009 
study from Belgium found that children 
exposed to higher levels of toxic chem 
icals like polychlorinated biphenyls 
(PCBs) before birth were fatter than those 
who had lower exposure. Even autism, 
which remains a mystery, may have en 
vironmental triggers. (Vaccines -have 
been repeatedly exonerated in autism de 
bates, a conclusion that’s accepted even 
by scientists who see the possibility of 
other environmental risk factors in the 
condition.) And a recent study by Swan 


‘It’s obvious that 

the [chemical 
regulation] system 
doesn’t work. 

We can’t permit 

this assault on our 
children’s health— 
and our own health— 
to continue.’ 


——NEW JERSEY SENATOR 
FRANK LAUTENBERG 


found that women who had higher levels 
of phthalate exposure during pregnancy 
were more likely to have children with 
behavioral problems. None of this is 
proof, but all of it is worrisome. “We need 
to know where these chemicals are and 
what they're doing to us,” says New York 
Representative Louise Slaughter, author 
of legislation that would establish a new 
research program focused on endocrine 
disrupters. “We shouldn't be in the dark.” 


Failure to Protect 

IF YOU WANT TO MARKET A NEW DRUG, 
you need to convince the FDA—in mul 
tiple tests, over the course of years 


that it won't cause serious harm. If you 
want tosell a new pesticide, you need to 
prove the same thing. The burden of 
proof is on manufacturers to make the 
grade, and government regulators are 
the final judge. 

But if you want to market a new 
chemical for use in a product—even 
one that will come into contact with 
children or pregnant women—it’s up 
to the EPA to prove that it’s unsafe, us 
ing whatever data are provided by the 
chemical company, with little power to 
ask for more. And ifit’s one of the 62,000 
chemicals that were already in use when 
the TSCA went into effect in 1976—a 
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category that includes BPA—chances are it 
was never really tested by the government 
at all. “Chemicals are deemed safe until the 
EPA can prove that they are dangerous,” 
says Richard Wiles, executive director of 
the nonprofit Environmental Working 
Group. “It’s completely backward.” 

The result is acatch-22 for regulators and 
an information vacuum for consumers. 
Chemical companies don’t have to develop 
toxicity data or submit it to the EPA for an 
existing product unless the agency finds 
that it will pose an unreasonable risk to hu- 
man health or the environment—which 
is difficult to do if the agency doesn’t have 
much data in the first place. The EPA can 
issue rules requiring testing, but that can 
take years and cost hundreds of thousands 
of dollars—which helps explain why the 
agency has required testing for only about 
200 of the 83,000 chemicals in the TSCA in- 
ventory and has issued restrictions on just 
five. (Companies have voluntarily agreed 
to provide the EPA with some data about 
the most common chemicals, but there’s 
no guarantee that the data will be timely 
or complete.) The TSCA also gives the in- 
dustry wide latitude to claim confidential- 
ity on products, so nearly 17,000 of those 
chemicals are virtual trade secrets. It’s no 
surprise that the Government Accountabil- 
ity Office has reported that the TSCA is in 
desperate need of reform. “The only fix is to 
change this law or modernize it,” says EPA 
Administrator Lisa Jackson. 

The good newsis that more than 30 years 
after the TSCA was signed, the pieces may fi- 
nally be in place for much needed retooling. 
Jackson has made chemical-safety reform 
one of the top priorities of her energetic ad- 
ministration, and on Capitol Hill, the tena- 
cious, 86-year-old Lautenberg and Illinois 
Representative Bobby Rush are pushing to 
craft an update to the TSCA and may have 
legislation ready to introduce after the Eas- 
ter break. Even the chemical industry has 
admitted a need to reform the TSCA and is 
ready to negotiate. “Science has advanced a 
long way since the TSCA was adopted, and 
we recognize that more can be done to create 
a system that people have comfort and con- 
fidence in,” says Cal Dooley, president and 
CEO of the American Chemistry Council. 

But agreeing on the need for reform is a 
long way from agreeing on how to reform. 
One model might be the safety laws recent- 
ly put into place by the European Union, 
called REACH, which shift the burden of 
proof to industry, requiring chemical com- 
panies to prove that their products don’t 
harm human health or the environment 
and to obtain special authorization for any 






Type of polymer 
Polycarbonate, among 
other plastics 

Uses Some water 
bottles, DVDs, nylon 
Health concerns 
Polycarbonate 

can contain BPA, 


which can leach into 
food and water 


chemicals of very high concern, The Amer- 
ican chemical industry has reservations 
about a REACH-style program in the U.S., 
citing the cost of additional regulations, 
but such a change could represent a long- 
overdue safety step. “It would make a ma- 
jor difference if we could do for chemicals 
what we do now for pesticides and drugs,” 
says Richard Denison, a senior scientist at 
the Environmental Defense Fund, 

Reform alone, though, won't defuse the 
basic debate over how much of an impact 
chemicals really are having on human 
health—and when protective measures 
may go too far. Nearly everything we buy, 
sell and use depends on chemicals, and the 
industry employs 803,000 Americans. Re- 
placing the keystone ingredients of modern 
life would be challenging, not to mention 
costly. And smarter regulation won't change 
the fact that the science on chemicals and 
health—especially for complex endocrine 
disrupters—will never be clear-cut, no mat- 
ter how many studies each side carries out. 
“You can ban BPA all you want, but if there 
are no better materials, you'll just move to 
the next case,” says Joel Tickner, an associate 
professor at the University of Massachusetts’ 
School of Health and Environment. “We 
need solutions that will be win-win.” 

One such solution may lie in the new 
field of green chemistry, in which chemi- 


cals are designed in a way that minimizes 
hazardous risk from the start. Less a prac- 
tice than a philosophy, green chemistry 
seeks to sidestep the debate altogether by 
engineering products not only to be non- 
toxic but also to leave no dangerous residue 
and to use less energy. The EPA's Presidential 
Green Chemistry Challenge Awards recog- 
nize achievements in sustainable design 
like a new biocatalytic process for cosmet- 
ics that uses no toxic solvents, and at last 
month’s annual meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, more than 1,600 of 12,000 
presentations were dedicated to sustainabil- 
ity. “There'll be a day in the future when all 
chemistry is going to be green,” says John 
Warner, director of the Warner Babcock In- 
stitute for Green Chemistry. “In that world 
we'd never need regulation again.” 

But even Warner admits that such a day 
is far off. Meanwhile, we'll need to decide just 
how cautious we want to be asa society. “Sci- 
ence isn’t just about data,” says the NIEHS’s 
Birnbaum. “It’s about the interpretation of 
data.” That interpretation, ultimately, won't 
be up to scientists. It will be up to us. The les- 
son of Earth Day, 40 years on, is that smart 
policy—fired by popular will—can make 
a difference that we can see. The question 
is whether we'll bring the same passion to 
environmental threats that are invisible but 
could be just as dangerous. a 
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The Hazards 
Lurking 
At Home 


With so many scary- 
sounding, potentially 
toxic compounds 
turning up in our 
household products, 
it’s hard to know 
which agents are really 
worth worrying 

about. Here is a guide 
to some of the most 
commonly found 
toxins, the latest 
information from 
animal and early- 
stage human studies, 
and what all that means 
for your home 

BY ALICE PARK 


Asbestos 
WHAT IT IS A naturally occurring fibrous mineral 
FOUND IN Housing insulation, drywall, artificial 
fireplace logs, toys 

HEALTH HAZARD Mesothelioma, a fatal cancer 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW Asbestos in products is 
not always labeled, and while most manufacturers 
have abandoned it or reduced its levels, it’s still 
not banned by the U.S. government 
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Bisphenol A (BPA) 

WHAT IT IS A chemical used in plastic production 
| FOUND IN Water bottles, baby bottles, plastic wraps, 
food packaging 

HEALTH HAZARDS The government's National 
Toxicology Program has concluded that there is 
some concern about brain and behavioral effects on 
fetuses and young children at current exposure levels 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW Switch to glass products 
when possible 
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Decabromodiphenyl ether (DECA) 

WHAT IT IS A flame retardant 

FOUND IN Electronics, furniture, carpets 

HEALTH HAZARDS Permanent learning and memory deficits; hearing 
defects; decreased sperm count in animals 

WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW Following EPA advice, the industry began 
phasing out the chemical in December 2009 








Oxybenzone 
WHAT IT IS A chemical used in cosmetics 
FOUND IN Sunscreens, lip balm, moisturizers 


HEALTH HAZARDS Linked to hormone disruption and 
low-birthweight babies 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW About 97% of Americans have 
the compound in their urine, but current exposure levels 
have been deemed safe 





Perchlorate 

WHAT IT IS An oxidant in rocket fuel 

FOUND IN Drinking water, soil, some vegetables 
HEALTH HAZARD Disrupts thyroid’s hormone production 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW Environmental groups are urging 
the government to lower perchlorate levels in drinking water 





















Fluoride 

WHAT IT IS A form of the basic element fluorine 
FOUND IN Toothpaste, tap water 

HEALTH HAZARDS Neurotoxic and potentially tumori- 


genic if swallowed; the American Dental Association ad- 
vises that children under 2 not use fluoride toothpaste 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW Government studies support 
current fluoride levels in tap water, but studies on long- 
term exposure and cancers are ongoing 
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Parabens 

WHAT THEY ARE Synthetic preservatives 
_-—| FOUND IN Products like moisturizers and 
| hair care and shaving products 
HEALTH HAZARDS Causes hormone 
disruptions and cancer in animals 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW The FDA has 


deemed current levels in cosmetics safe, but 
paraben-free products are available 


\ 








| Phthalates 

——— WHAT THEY ARE Chemicals that give plastic its 
resilience and flexibility 

FOUND IN Toys, raincoats, shower curtains, viny! 
flooring, detergents, food packaging, shampoos 
HEALTH HAZARDS Animal studies show reduced 
sperm counts and reproductive abnormalities; 
evidence of a link to liver cancer in humans 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW Congress passed 
legislation in 2008 to ban six phthalates from 
toys and cosmetics 
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Butylated hydroxyanisole 
(BHA) 


WHAT IT IS An additive that preserves 
fats and oils in food and cosmetics 
FOUND IN Chewing gum, snack foods, 
diaper creams 

HEALTH HAZARD May promote cancer 
in lab animals 

WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW BHA is hard 
to avoid in foods, but the government 
limits its levels 





Perfluorooctanoic acid (PFOA) 
WHAT IT IS A component of Teflon nonstick coatings 
FOUND IN Tap water, nonstick pots and pans 
HEALTH HAZARDS Has been found to cause 


hormone disruption and reproductive abnormalities 
in animal and human studies 

WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW The EPA is urging makers 
to stop using PFOA by 2015. Until then, avoid 
heating empty Teflon cookware to high temperatures 
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Flushed 
Away 


HE PLANET MAY STILL BE PAYING FOR THE COLD YOU 
had last winter. If it was a bad one, you probably took 





Americans take medicine. Maybe you rinsed the little dosing cup in 
* the sink every time you used it. Maybe you finished 
thousands of different the bottle and threw it in the trash. What you surely 
1 did several times a day was go to the bathroom—perhaps more 
kinds of dru S, than usual if you were taking care to drink plenty of liquids— 
and many wind up and some of that medicine passed straight through you. What all 
4, this means is that while you were taking your cold medicine, so 

where they shouldn t was your local water supply, 
in the water supply The planet is also paying for your dad’s hypertension, your 
: aunt's high cholesterol and your colleague’s throat infection, all of 
BY JEFFREY KLUGER which were treated with drugs whose chemical residue then leaked 
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into sewers or was leached into landfills 
and water tables. All told, there are about 
3,000 prescription pharmaceuticals in use 
in the U.S. and thousands more over-the- 
counter drugs, not to mention creams and 
ointments we smear on and then shower 
off. “Between cosmetics, pharmaceuticals 
and other sources,” says John Spatz, com- 
missioner of Chicago’s department of water 
management, “there are 80,000 potential 
combinations of chemicals.” It’s impos- 
sible to keep our drinking supply safe from 
agusher like that. Wastewater from homes 
gets treated at sewage plants, but it’s never 
possible to remove every trace of drugs. 
What’s more, sewage pipes break, septic 
tanks overflow, and in some parts of the 
US. “straight-piping”—which sends un- 
treated sewage flowing directly into sur- 
face water—is still practiced. One way or 
another, the drugs find their way back to us. 

Pharmaceutical pollutants are worri- 
some for reasons beyond their mere num- 
bers. They’re also specifically designed 
to be reactive with human tissue. If they 
weren't, they’d be useless. In March, 
Lisa Jackson, administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA), an- 
nounced that Washington is formulating 
new rules to regulate all contaminants in 
water, including drugs. The measures will 
include better enforcement of existing reg- 
ulations, closer coordination with states 
and development of new water-treatment 
techniques. “We are identifying contami- 
nants at a much faster pace than we are 
addressing them,” she warned in an ad- 


‘Some of these 
concentrations 
are thousands of 
times smaller 
than what could be 
of pharmaceutical 
concern.’ 


~—ROBERT RENNER, DIRECTOR, 
WATER RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
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dress to the Association of Metropolitan 
Water Agencies (AMWA) in which she 
announced the new policies. 

In the 1970s, scientists began detecting 
pharmaceutical residue in waterways, but 
in an era when rivers were choking on in- 
dustrial sludge, traces of drugs seemed a 
small matter. It would take until the 1990s 
for that view to change. That was when 
pharmaceutical estrogens, principally 
from birth control pills, began showing 
up in the water too, leading to male fish 
with androgynous sex organs. Scarily, it 
did not take much estrogen to affect the 
fish—just 5 or 6 nanograms, or billionths 
of a gram, per liter of lake water. 

That woke regulators up fast, and nu- 
merous groups, including the EPA and 
the World Health Organization, began 
looking closely at just how thick a phar- 
maceutical soup our drinking water had 
become. Even a partial list of the drugs 
they found is alarming: it included anti- 
depressants, anticonvulsants, tranquil- 
izers, antibacterials, antipsychotics, ACE 
inhibitors, nitroglycerin, steroids, ibupro- 
fen and caffeine. 

But the mere fact that so many drugs 
have been found in the water does not mean 
they pose a danger. Testing techniques have 
become so refined that even the most incon- 
sequential levels of contaminants cannot 
elude detection. “Some of these concentra- 
tions are thousands of parts smaller than 
what could be of pharmaceutical concern,” 
says Robert Renner, director of the Water 
Research Foundation, a nonprofit group 
that evaluates water safety. “We're aware 
that they’re there only because we're mea- 
suring at parts per billion.” 

So just how worrisome are pharmaceu- 
ticals when they’re so thoroughly diluted? 
A study described in a recent AMWA re- 
port estimated that at the highest levels 
ever detected for the antianxiety medica- 
tion meprobamate, a person would have 
to drink 1.24 million gal. (4.7 million L) in 
a day to ingest even a safe therapeutic dose. 
Not all drugs are present at such vanish- 
ingly small levels. Some are much higher, 
though for now they too are far below the 


low 


danger threshold. More troubling, nearly 
all research conducted so far looks only at 
short-term exposure—one day’s consump- 
tion of one chemical. What it doesn’t take 
into consideration is what happens over 
the course of years or decades, particularly 
when multiple drugs interact. 

The EPA acknowledges that studies on 
that topic must still be done but stresses 
that there is no reason to panic. “We are 
concerned but not alarmed by the very low 
levels of pharmaceuticals that have been 
detected in water,” says Peter S. Silva, as- 
sistant administrator of the EPA’s Office of 
Water. Adds another agency official: “We 
need more science behind this.” 

Whatever danger does exist, it’s hard 
to know what to do about it. Bottled water 
may help a little, but it’s no guarantee of 
safety, the EPA warns, since merely label- 
ing a product “ultra-filtered” or “spring- 
water” is no proof of its cleanliness. Some 
risk is mitigated naturally, depending 
on where you live. Despite serving about 
3 million people, the Chicago water system 
is comparatively clean. “We take our wa- 
ter from Lake Michigan, which is pretty 
pristine,” says Spatz. “And our wastewater 
flows away.” Colorado and other points 
west are a different matter, since many 
towns dot the Colorado River, and waste 
can flow from one to another. 

Proper disposal of pharmaceuticals 
helps, and some communities have set up 
take-back centers for leftover meds in po- 
lice stations and other public facilities. All 
those drugs are disposed of in nonpollut- 
ing ways and thus are kept out of landfills. 
But this addresses only about 10% of the 
problem. The rest comes from pharmaceu- 
ticals passing through the body and into 
the sewage system—a nonnegotiable pol- 
lution source if ever there was one. 

For now the answer might hinge on 
better technology, with the EPA and other 
groups working to develop new cleaning 
techniques, improve others and lower the 
cost of ones that work well but are still too 
expensive. It’s well and good if our drugs 
keep us healthy—but not if they make the 
water supply sick in the process. B 
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CASH CRUNCH 
Working 
For Free. 


BY EVE TAHMINCIOGLU 


WHEN YOU HEAR THE WORD 
intern, you probably don’t 
think of people like Kristina 
Shands. For starters, she’s 38. 
And she had notched ro years 
of experience as a fundraiser 
at a nonprofit in Tennessee be 
fore she was laid off last year. 
But now that Shands is con 
sidering moving into sports 
management, she’s interning 
with the Knoxville Ice Bears 
hockey team, writing game 
summaries and handing out 
stats on game day. She devotes 
about ro hours a week to the 
Bears, and she does it for free. 
“I’m getting to see the inner 
workings of a professional 
hockey team, learning about 


Rink rookie Post-layoff, Kristina 
Shands, 38, is interning with a 
hockey team in Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Have MBA, will intern Grant Harris, 26, says his time as an unpaid trainee helped his Virginia style consultancy 


the business side of sports, 
and I get to watch hockey,” 
Shands says. “I’m having fun.” 

Unpaid internships have 
long been a mainstay for 
students who get academic 
credit in lieu of a paycheck. 
But in the Great Recession, 
with the unemployment rate 
hovering near 10%, job-search 
sites like CareerBuilder and 
Monster.com are reporting in 
creases in the number of post- 
ings for internships. And more 
and more college graduates 
and even middle-aged profes- 
sionals are willing to work for 
free in hopes that it will help 
them landa paying gig. 

“You know the old 
Depression-era signs, ‘I'll 
work for food?,” asks Phila 
delphia workplace attorney 
Robin Bond. “Well, now they 
say, ‘I’ll work for free.” Bond 
says she has heard froma 
growing number of unem- 
ployed professionals looking 
to volunteer for corporations 
because they don’t want gaps 
in their résumé. 

Companies are often 
eager for the extra set of 
hands. Michael Schmidt, an 
employment attorney in New 
York City, has seen an uptick 
in recent months in private 
employers calling him to find 
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out if they can bring in unpaid 
interns as a way to cut costs. 
His answer: volunteering at 
for-profit companies is, legally, 
ano-no. The U.S. Department 
of Labor (DOL) has spelled out 
several criteria with the goal 
of ensuring that internships 
not only provide real train- 
ing but also can’t be used by 
companies to displace regular 
employees. 

“It can be very tempting if 
you're laying off employees to 
bring in free help and call it an 
internship,” says John Knier 
ing, director of career services 
for the University of Hartford. 


“But most career-services oper- 


ations are fairly sophisticated 
in weeding those out.” 

The DOL regularly does 
outreach with colleges to help 
protect the rights of students. 
But what about older interns, 
many of whom graduated 
years ago? “That’s not the typ- 
ical scenario that’s been on 
our radar screen,” says Nancy 
Leppink, the DOL’s wage and 
hour deputy administrator. 
“The fact of the matter is, the 
legal requirements aren’t any 
different.” 

Of course, there’s little 
incentive for employers or 
interns to blow the whistle, 
says Robert Trumble, a man- 


agement professor and the 
director of the Virginia Labor 
Studies Center at Virginia 
Commonwealth University. 
Workers want experience and 
the connections that come 
along with it. 

“It was not free labor,” 
Grant Harris says of the 
16-week internship he 
completed this winter with 
A Tailored Suit, which makes 
custom clothing for men. 
The 26-year-old, who lives 
in Leesburg, Va., and has an 
MBA, spent about ro hours a 
week doing tasks like writ- 
ing articles for the company’s 
fashion guide, and he credits 
the owner with helping him 
launch his business as a style 
consultant. “I did it for the 
experience, and that’s what | 
got,” Harris says. 

The perceived value of 
that kind of experience helps 
explain why there's little or- 
ganized resistance to unpaid 
internships in the U.S. These 


The DOL does 
outreach to 
protect the rights 
of students. But 
what about older 
interns? 


jobs have become such a wide- 
ly acknowledged stepping 
stone to employment that 

in late March, the Economic 
Policy Institute, a progressive 
think tank in Washington, 
proposed the creation of a fed- 
eral program that would give 
stipends to low-income stu 
dents who take unpaid intern 
ships in public service, which 
the government defines as 
work at nonprofits and gov 
ernment agencies. 

In the U.K., however, the 
rising use of unpaid intern 
ships has recently garnered 
headlines for perpetuating 
inequality between those 
who can afford to work for 
free and those who can 
not. The country’s largest 
union federation, Trades 
Union Congress, launched 
rightsforinterns.org.uk in 
late March to help get the 
word out that internships 
that offer no real training are 
exploitative—and illegal. So 
far, more than 2,500 people 
have joined a Facebook group 
that a British student started 
called Interns Must Be Paid 
the Minimum Wage. 

Will labor activists in the 
U.S. ever get the intern genie 
back in the bottle? Not if 
enough people keep volunteer 
ing to work for free. Marian 
Schembari quit her unpaid 
internship at a Web-based pub 
lisher in New York City after 
three months of living with 
her parents. The 22-year-old, 
who graduated from college 
last year, reached the point 
where she felt that working 
40-hour weeks for no pay was 
“degrading.” But Schembari, 
who is now freelancing, still 
thinks she got something valu 
able out of the internship. “I 
was able to write for a website 
with a decent readership, and 
I built up my clips,” she says. 
“My bosses were nice. They 
just couldn't afford to pay. 

But in hindsight, that really 
shouldn’t be my problem.” 
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Carnivore Cocktails. As mixologists 
turn to meaty ingredients, TIME takes a 
stab at pancetta and rye 


BY JOEL STEIN 


IN THIS MEAT-HAPPY ERA, 
when diners serve bacon 
doughnuts and every menu 
item comes with an option of 
adding chicken, one cannot 
expect to consume alcohol 
without killing an animal. 
Fat-washed cocktails, as drinks 
with meat-infused liquor are 
called, are popping up at lots of 
swanky bars. Sirio Ristorante 
at Las Vegas’ new Aria hotel, 
for example, makes a $14 vod 
ka drink called Bring Home 
the Bacon, which contains beef 
bouillon and is garnished with 
a deep-fried bacon-wrapped 
olive. Anda prosciutto-stuffed 
olive. And a cream-cheese 
and-bacon-stuffed olive. If 
that sounds over the top, con 
sider the hit YouTube video 

in which two Los Angeles 
women wince while drink 

ing a McNuggetini, which 
combines a chocolate shake, 
vanilla vodka and a bit of bar 
becue sauce—and has a whole 
McNugget perched on the rim. 
- It’s easy to come up with 

= | ghastly combinations, but 
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creating a meat drink that 
actually tastes good seems 
like a tough thing to pull off. 
So lasked Tony Abou-Ganim, 
who wrote the new book The 
Modern Mixologist: Contempo 
rary Classic Cocktails, to invent 
a meat cocktail with me. 

He had already created the 
Big Eye Bloody Bull, an elk 
bouillon-based homage to one 
of the first meat drinks, 1985's 
San Francisco—birthed Bloody 
Bull (vodka, beef bouillon 
and lemon juice), which itself 
was based on the Bull Shot 
(vodka and beef bouillon) 
from Detroit’s Caucus Club. 
But I wanted something that 
was totally new—and didn’t 
sound so gross. 

We met at 9 a.m, the perfect 
time to consume both meat 
and alcohol. The night before, 
Abou-Ganim had rendered 
some pancetta, let it cool, diced 
it and dropped it into some 
Old Potrero Rye. When I asked 
why he chose pancetta, he told 
me that a cocktail should let 
its base spirit shine and that 
the meat would bring out the 
smokiness of the whiskey. 





“Also,” he said, “bacon makes 
everything taste better.” 

We threw out the meat, 
which had been stripped of 
its flavor, and took a sip of 
the infused rye. It was a bit 
salty at first and left a slightly 
fatty mouthfeel that made the 
smokiness linger even longer. 
But overall, it tasted like fire. 

My first idea was to mix 
the rye with pepper, since the 
flavors reminded me of spa 
ghetti carbonara. Abou 
Ganim smiled at me as if! 
were an idiot. Making a cock 
tail, he explained, is a lot like 
cooking or winemaking: you 
need balance, particularly 
when it comes to sweetness 
and acidity. He figured pine 
apple was a classic pairing 
with pig, as was maple syrup. 
Orange, he thought, would also 
work, since it softens whiskey. 


Shaken, Not Sautéed 
Watch a meat mixologist 
and get recipes at 
time.com/meat_cocktails 





Swine Smash 

2 Dice pancetta and 
infuse rye overnight 

2 Pour 1.5 oz. (45 mL) 
of infused rye into 
glass with crushed ice, 
muddled mint leaves 
and pineapple, and 

1 oz. (30 mL) simple 
syrup 3 Garnish with 
mint leaves 


I was very pro-softening. 

We made two cocktails. In 
the first, Abou-Ganim mud 
dled 15 mint leaves and five 
slices of pineapple, added 1 02. 
(30 mL) of simple syrup and 
1.5 oz. (45 mL) of our infused 
rye and poured it over crushed 
ice ina short glass. It was sur 
prisingly good: sweet and salty 
and refreshing and dark at the 
same time. Since it was a varia 
tion ona drink called a smash, 
I named it the Swine Smash. 

Our second attempt was a 
sour, which combined Coin 
treau (a neutral-tasting orange 
liqueur), lemon juice, maple 
syrup, egg whites and our rye, 
shaken over ice and served 
in a martini glass. The drink 
was way too sour. But when 
I poured in a lot more maple 
syrup anda little seltzer, it tast 
ed much better. Not as good as 
the first one, and definitely not 
as meaty, but good enough for 
me to name it: Breakfast Fizz. 
I'm not entirely sure when and 
where someone will wake up 
and crave a meat-infused drink, 
but I havea feeling the time is 
coming, and I'll be ready. ™ 


TECHLAND 


Welcome to Googleville? Cities 


are competing to host the tech giant’s 
ultra-fast Internet network 


NEED FOR SPEED 


22nd 


Global rank of 
the U.S. 

in Internet- 
connection speed 


$1 ou. 


Amount Google may 
spend to build a 
fiber-optic network 
in one or more 

U.S. cities 


70 


Approximate 
number of 
seconds it will 
take to download 
a full-length 

DVD on Google's 
new network 


66 


BY DAN FLETCHER/GREENVILLE 


IT WOULD HAVE BEEN EASY TO 
mistake the thousands of 
people assembled in Green 
ville clutching their colored 
glow sticks and chanting the 


name of an all-knowing entity 


for worshippers at some sort 
of kooky New Age outdoor 
revival, But it wasn’t God who 
inspired this crowd of 2,200 
to gather on a recent Saturday 
night. It was Google—and 
the chance that this South 
Carolina city might be able 

to coax down the manna of 
super-high-speed Internet 
from tech-giant heaven. 

Since Google unveiled 
plans in February to build—for 
free—an ultra-fast fiber-optic 
network in one or more U.S. 
cities, local officials across 
the land have been engaged 
in quirky battles of one 
upmanship to get theirhome 
town chosen as a demo site, 
Topeka, Kans., renamed itself 
Google for the month of March. 





The mayor of Sarasota, Fla., 
went swimming ina shark 
tank asa publicity stunt. And 
Greenville organized a “We Are 
Feeling Lucky” campaign—a 
play on Google’s second most 
famous search button—with 
enough glow sticks to forma 
massive Google logo ina down 
town park. 

How much speed does it 
take to inspire such fervor? 
The broadband network that 
Google is offering may cost 
as much as $1 billion to build 
and will be able to transmit 
1 gigabit per second. That’s fast 
enough to download a feature 
length DVD movie in about 70 
seconds—and more than 100 
times as fast as the typical con 
nection available in the U.S., 
which ranks 18th in the world 
in network speed, according to 
Akamai, an Internet-analytics 
firm. The Google guys are do 
ing this to help spur the U.S. to 
overtake Romania and other 
we-can’t-believe-we'’re-slower 
than-they-are countries. 


High-speed spirit Greenville, 
S.C., used thousands of glow sticks 
to try to catch Google’s eve 


Greenville’s geek-savvy 
campaign was a fast operation 
too; it came together in less 
than 14 days. Highlights in 
cluded a YouTube channel and 
a cartoon with instructions 
on how to participate in the 
glow-stick event (plus a tout 
for the town as the birthplace 
of a co-inventor of the laser, 
which gave rise to fiber optics). 
“We're a city in the midst of re 
inventing itself as a tech com 
munity, and we think Google 
Fiber could really help,” says 
Aaron von Frank, the baby 
faced 31-year-old tech devel 
oper who spearheaded the 
effort to get Google's attention 
as local officials completed the 
documentation necessary to 
keep the city in the running. 

Competition is stiff: as of 
March 26, the deadline for 
cities to submit information, 
Google said it had received 
more than 1,100 applications. 
It will analyze each city’s 
demographics and infrastruc 
ture before deciding on one 
or more locations by the end 
of the year. “One of the top 
things we're looking for is to 
develop the network as quick 
ly and efficiently as possible,” 
spokesman Dan Martin says. 
“We're not looking for special 
treatment, but we do want to 
find a community that wants 
to work with us.” 

[f efficiency is Google's 
main criterion, von Frank 
says he likes Greenville’s 
chances. “It’s a tight-knit com 
munity that comes together 
to get things done,” he says. 

In short order, thousands of 
people formed a Google chain. 
Now Greenville has to wait 

to see whether faster connec 
tions will follow. 8 
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THE MILLION MILE AIR FILTER 
DESIGNED TO IMPROVE POWER AND ACCELERATION 


1,000,000 


Buy an air filter that will last for the life of your car. K&N’s washable/reusable replacement air 
filters drop right into your car's factory air box in 5 minutes and never need to be replaced. Our 
air filters are made from cotton instead of paper, allowing your car to breathe easier for better 
engine performance. So stop throwing away and repurchasing air filters for your car and switch to 
the reusable alternative. The K&N reusable air filter is hand made in the USA by the company that 
invented high-flow cotton air filters. 


AVAILABLE AT MOST AUTO PARTS STORES NATIONWIDE! 
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Up To 50,000 Miles Between Cleanings 


Under Normal Highway Driving Conditions 


oy Xf Cc) Join The Millions Of People Who Have Discovered K&N 
The Cleanable Air Filter That Can Help 


Your Car Run Better And Save Money 





THE WORLD’S BEST AIR FILTER” 


1-800-437-1304 Ext. 2056 ©2010 K&N Engineering, Inc KNFILTERS.COM/TIME 





“Until all of us have made it, 


none of us have made it.” 


Dr. Rosemary Brown 


First black woman in Canada 
elected to public office 


That’s why we’re making this, Rosemary. 


Today, many years since Rosemary Brown spoke that undeniable truth, we invite a whole 
new generation to respond like never before. Presenting the Canadian Museum for Human 
Rights, a global meeting place for learning, dialogue and greater understanding. With 
your financial support, this new, national museum for all Canadians will rise, to inspire a 


future that includes all people, everywhere. Move it forward at www.friendsofemhr.com 


ae 


GIONTMENE hsa1 HUMAN RIGHTS 


From Canada. For the world. 





Send donations to: Ste. 1560 Canwest Place 201 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, MB. R3B 3K6 P. 204.944.2476 
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MANAGEMENT 
Radical Green. 
By exceeding 
regulations, two 


webb an vamere)eeyoy-beb las 
gained competitive 
advantage 


BY STACY PERMAN/COPENHAGEN 


TOWERING 88 M ABOVE FRIGID WATERS, 
scarcely 5 m from the seawall south of the 
industrial area of Avedore Holme, near 
Copenhagen, stand two prototypes of the 
largest and latest generation of offshore 
wind turbines. With blades stretching 
59m, nearly 10% longer than those of some 
of the biggest turbines now running, these 
two white giants have the capacity to gen- 
erate 7.2 MW of electricity—equal to the 
annual power consumption of about 4,900 
Danish homes. Constructed and operated 
by Dong Energy A/S, Denmark’s biggest 
utility, the turbines are being tested for use 
in an offshore wind farm that the compa- 
ny plans to build in the Irish Sea. 
Back on terra firma in Kalundborg, 
northwest of Copenhagen, stands Dong’s 
gleaming Inbicon demonstration plant. 
Built for the large-scale production and - i 
commercialization of second-generation Big wheel Dong Energy's 
bioethanol, Inbicon is Dong’s bid to prove Ss monster turbines are part of its 
that cleaner, renewable energy made from — quest for advanced energy tech 
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agricultural waste is viable for inves- 
tors and consumers. Among the spate of 
fossil-fuel alternatives the plant produces: 
straw-based ethanol, biopellets (a coal sub- 
stitute) and feed booster for biogas produc- 
tion made from Cs molasses. 

More than just demonstration plants, 
these sites represent a dramatic shift in 
business strategy at Dong, which was 
founded in 1972 as a North Sea oil and gas 
concern and later expanded to include 
Denmark’s electric utilities. Under CEO 
Anders Eldrup, Dong has embarked on 
an ambitious project that it calls the 85/15 
plan: to slash 85% of its carbon emissions 
within one generation by drastically mov- 
ing away from fossil-fuel production and 
investing more in renewable energy. Oh, 
and to be profitable. Says Eldrup: “We are 
not doing this from a feel-good perspec- 
tive. We see it as sensible business.” 

So do a number of other European 
companies—many involved in some 
of the dirtiest industries—that are tak- 
ing radical steps to develop and deploy 
green energy solutions. It hasn’t been 
completely voluntary. European govern- 
ments and strong public sentiment have 


‘Our investors want to 
receive good dividends. 
But our investors are 
more interested in 
long-term, stable, 
reliable returns than 
in the fast buck.’ 


—BERND DROUVEN, CEO, AURUBIS 


pressed industry to improve environ 
mental standards through a combination 
of regulations, subsidies, incentives and 
publicly financed research. Rather than 
resist, some companies used the enviro- 
prodding to become more innovative and 
energy efficient, and they now find them- 
selves with a global competitive advantage 
in the green tech so coveted by the U.S. 
There’s no better example than Au- 
rubis AG, the largest copper producer and 
processor in Europe, which as far back 
as the 1980s was facing some stringent 
environmental-protection laws. The com- 
pany is headquartered in Hamburg, the 
industrial port city once ruefully nick- 





named “the black hole of Europe,” which 
had put into effect some of the most severe 
climate-protection targets on the conti 
nent. Aurubis, founded in 1866, had long 
contributed to that blackness and figured 
it had few options beyond outsourcing 
or shutting down—both of which were 
roundly rejected. According to Bernd 
Drouven, Aurubis’ CEO, the company 
took a different tack. It decided to go radi 
cal green and invested in and developed 
state-of-the-art energy efficient plants and 
environmental technologies to drastically 
curb emissions. Says Drouven: “The pres 
sure from regulations and society forced 
us to be creative in finding technological 
solutions and ideas in order to cope.” 

Today Aurubis considers sustainability 
a cornerstone of its strategy. Over the past 
30 years, Aurubis has invested some $410 
million in reducing emissions—a third 
of its total capital expenditure. Aurubis’ 
investment has led to technological so- 
lutions such as building thermal-power 
plants, using filters to reduce fugitive 
emissions and eliminating up to 95% of 
the copper, sulfur, arsenic and lead in the 
air and metal loads of wastewater at its 
production sites. Aurubis has seven pro 
duction sites across Europe that manu 
facture some 1 million tons of copper 
cathodes and more than 1.2 million tons 
of other copper products annually. Inci- 
dentally, the European Commission des 
ignated Hamburg, “the black hole,” as its 
Green Capital for 2011. 

Green innovation has made Aurubis a 


world leader in copper-recycling technol. | 
ogy. The company recycles and processes | 


more than 400,000 tons of raw materials 
in its proprietary facilities, which reduces 
energy consumption, saves natural re- 
sources and prevents the loss of valuable 
materials. Roughly 40% of Aurubis’ cop- 
per products come from the processing 
of copper scrap and other copper-bearing 
recycling materials. 

It was the shock of the Middle East oil 


crisis in 1973 that compelled Denmark, | 


dependent on imports for 90% of its oil 


supply, to become a pioneer in alterna- | 


tive energy. The government imposed a 
spate of regulations and taxes that trans- 
formed the nation’s energy production 
and consumption, launching an energy 


Copper head Bernd Drouven, 
CEO of Aurubis. The firm became 


a world leader in copper recycling 
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industry that generates billions of dol- 
lars and provides tens of thousands of 
jobs. Currently, wind power supplies 
20% of the country’s electricity. Den- 
mark’s energy technologies account for 
about 11% of its exports. 

Lost in the raging debate over the im- 
plications of global warming is the fact 
that one way or another, all companies 
are going to have to get greener, but com- 
panies like Dong and Aurubis are quickly 
positioning themselves as market leaders. 
Under the plan Dong announced in Sep- 
tember, it expects to increase its propor- 
tion of energy production from renewable 
sources from 15% now to 85% by 2040. 
At the time of the announcement, the 
company inaugurated Horns Rev 2, the 
world’s largest offshore wind farm. Some 
30 km off the coast of mainland Denmark 
in the North Sea, 91 turbines generate 
209 MW—enough electricity to power 
200,000 Danish households. 

Within 10 years, Dong plans to triple its 
production of renewable energy. In 2009 it 
invested $3.32 billion in development— 
nearly half of which was marked for re- 
newables. Underscoring its commitment 
to a green transformation, Dong is in the 
process of shutting down 25% of its coal- 
fired power plants and switching to straw- 
based and other renewable fuels. “We're 
taking the big steps now,” says Eldrup. 
“This is different from politicians who 
make big promises to do something in the 
future. We want to show that you must 
have a big vision and be ready to deliver.” 








In February, Dong signed a licensing 
agreement with Japan’s Mitsui Engineer- 
ing & Shipbuilding for Inbicon’s biomass- 
refinery technology to convert waste 
products from palm oil into ethanol. “In 
our view, being on the edge of new green 
technologies is a great opportunity,” says 
Eldrup. “It gives us an advantage in reduc- 
ing CO,, but it also gives us technological 
advantages as well as business opportuni- 
ties. The U.S. has very high ambitions to 
increase its ethanol production, and we 
think this might be a great opportunity 
in years to come.” 

Dong is leveraging its position as the 
frontrunner in wind power to put itahead 
in another potentially lucrative market: 
electric cars. Partnering with Shai Agas- 
si’s A Better Place, Dong is involved in a 
plan to store volatile wind power from 
turbines for electric-car batteries. Today 
the consumption and production of elec- 
tricity from wind occur concurrently. 
Dong is working on a system in which bat- 
teries can be charged when cars are used 
least and when turbine generation is at its 
highest—at night. 

Eldrup says Denmark makes a good 
test case for the large-scale production of 
electric cars. For starters, the country does 
not have an auto industry. Second, Danes 
pay a 180% tax for new-car registration, 
while there is no such fee imposed on elec- 
tric autos, an attractive incentive for con- 
sumers, “If we are successful, that gives 
us a lot of learning and new development 
in new technology and businesses in Den- 


Regeneration plan At Dong’s 
Inbicon plant, ethanol is produced 
from bio-feedstocks such as straw 


mark,” says Eldrup. He adds, “It also gives 
us value in exporting.” 

That’s a perspective shared by Aurubis. 
According to Drouven, his company’s re 
cycling technology provides potentially 
lucrative opportunities, particularly in a 
market like the U.S. that has no such facil- 
ity. But he notes the company has its eye 
on a bigger picture. “The climate issue is 
not only a question of CO, emissions but 
is one of resources, whether it is oil or en- 
ergy or raw materials,” he says. “It is inde 
pendent of the current status of the U.S. or 
Europe or China. I’m convinced that in the 
long run, society will not accept waste.” 
Drouven says people’s awareness about 
environmental protection will continue 
to increase as the energy crisis deepens. 
He adds, “When that happens, we are a 
company that has already invested in con- 
servation of energy. We have a head start.” 

The big-picture, long-term-payoff ap- 
proach is what helps companies weather 
short-term vagaries. Dong recently report- 


edatumble in revenue from $11 billionin | 


2008 to $9.1 billion in 2009—in large mea- 


sure because of the global financial crisis | 


and drop in energy prices. While the com- 
pany said it expects higher sales in 2010, 
Eldrup looks beyond the quarterly reports. 
“This is the way the energy business is,” 


he says. “We are working on a long-term | 


horizon.” 
It is a sentiment echoed by Aurubis’ 


Drouven. His company also took a hit | 


last year but reported first-quarter operat- 
ing earnings were $64.6 million, up 50% 


from the whole previous fiscal year and | 
2¥; times those of the first quarter of 2009. | 


“Our investors want to receive good divi- 
dends,” he explains. “But our investors are 
more interested in long-term, stable, reli- 
able returns than in the fast buck.” 


This long-term approach to business | 


and global warming will ultimately effect 





profits and climate change. Companies | 
that act now will likely be the market lead- | 
ersin the future. As Denmark’s Minister of | 


Climate and Energy, Lykke Friis, explains, 


“Business, like climate change, is a global | 


challenge and an opportunity. We are in 
an energy race that will determine inter- 
national relations. On the one hand, there 
will be energy exporters, and on the other, 
those that rely on them.” #1 
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adie cecaelelemeleme(earlace 
from your retirement 
plan provider? 


O) Financial Strength and Security 
U) Prudent Investment Policy 


O Outstanding Service 
U All of the above 


Instead of an investment company, what you really need is a retirement company. 
And that would be Mutual of America - Your Retirement Company®. 


For more than 60 years we have managed our business prudently, providing quality products and services 
to our clients and their employees. 


Mutual of America’s financial strength and conservative general account investment policies, combined 
with its innovative retirement products and diversified separate account investment alternatives, can help 
employers meet their fiduciary responsibilities. Our strong financial position also provides your employees 
with a greater sense of security. 


As a mutual insurance company, we do not have stockholders. We manage our business for the long-term 
interest of our customers, rather than for the short-term demands of the stock market. 


Your employees’ future is no place to compromise. Now, you should demand more. 


Call us or log on today. 


& YourRetirementCompany.com 
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MuTUAL OF AMERICA 
Your Retirement Company 


1866 954 4321 :: YourRetirementCompany.com 


For complete information on our variable accumulation annuity products, please refer to the applicable prospectuses, which include investment 
objectives, risks, charges, expenses, and other information that you should read and consider carefully before investing. These prospectuses can be obtained 
by calling 1.866.954.4321 or visiting yourretirementcompany.com. Mutual of America® and Mutual of America Your Retirement Company® are 
registered service marks of Mutual of America Life Insurance Company, a registered Broker/Dealer. 320 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 
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An Advert for Change. 


PUBLICIS IS THE WORLD’S 
third largest ad agency, but 
CEO Maurice Lévy runs it 
with a distinctly French 
approach. Time’s Paris cor 
respondent Bruce Crumley 
recently rendezvoused with 
him. 


Despite the recession, Publicis 
remained profitable in 2009. 
How'd you do that? 

First, we anticipated innova 
tions in the market before our 
competitors. That not only 
helped us grow in developing 
segments, namely digital, but 
also helped us in traditional 
areas by enhancing our im 
age. Also, we have a chal 
lenger’s spirit. Recessions are 
never good, but they make 


your mind work harder and 
force you to make extra effort. 


And you acquired two online- 
advertising businesses. 
They were two beautiful ac 
quisitions that transformed 
Publicis and clearly made 
us the digital-advertising 
specialist. 


Unlike in previous recessions, 
which saw clients cut ad 
spending, you're also dealing 
with big media partners facing 
an existential crisis. 

It’s posing a triple challenge. 
First, it’s now crucial for all 
our clients—all companies 
to increase market share even 
as they deal with very fragile 
financial situations, Exposure 


to risk is considerably greater. 
Second, social changes are 
much deeper and faster: con 
sumers are empowered and 
have total access to vast and 
unverified information, and 
social networks can change 
the view ofa situation ora 
company’s reputation rapidly. 
Third, media—what had 
been the strongest link in 

the agency-advertiser-media 
triangle—is now the weak 
est and faces an uncertain 
future. So our business is 
radically transforming with 
that. It’s no longer necessary 
just to have a good idea to help 
a client. You also need very 
complex capacities to do that, 
using very fast and reactive 
tools of measurement. 


But with information every- 
where and consumer attention 
spans shortened, isn't adver- 
tising itself in danger? 

Most consumers are no longer 
passive. We expect reactions 
from them, and they don’t 
hold back from giving them. 
Consumers have also become 
nomads—from channel to 
channel, medium to medium, 





Adman Lévy’s clients include such iconic companies as Coca-Cola, Nestlé, Siemens and Procter & Gamble 
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to video on demand—so we 
really have to go out and find 
them without becoming 
invasive. Once we've done 
that, the key is to create a 
link with them—which you 
do with emotion. The suc- 
cessful advertising equation 
now is intelligence quotient 
plus emotional quotient. And 
that’s why I believe that no 
matter how media and compa 
nies finally harness the Inter 
net, they'll need ad agencies 
to create that all-important 
emotional bond. 


You have the reputation of be- 
ing a manager who's attuned 
to social concerns. How do 
you balance that in a world ob- 
sessed with the bottom line? 
Finding the right spot to place 
the fulcrum and locate the 
balance between demands on 
results and your responsibil 

ity to society and employees 
isthe most difficult thing 

of all—especially during a 
recession. Rather than laying 
employees off, we're taking 
advantage of the relatively high 
turnover in this sector by hir 
ing one new person for each 
two who leave—with arrivals 
usually having talents in both 
the analog and digital worlds. 
That’s much more difficult 

and complicated than layoffs, 
but it reflects our attention 

to human and employment 
concerns—something that 
gets amplified in the attitude 
and performance of employees. 


Is this approach particularly, 
even exclusively, French? 

In France we have legal con 
straints and restrictive labor 
rules that oblige us to think 
differently. It’s harder to lay 
people off when businesses 
need to, and when they do, 
some encounter very negative 
reactions from society, unions 
and even angry workers, like 
we see in boss-nappings. You 
don’t see that in other coun 
tries. It forces you to think in 
different ways. ca 
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-ACHIEVEMENT:- | 


very rarely happens while doing yoga 
on a hilltop at sunset. 


WITH THE HYATT MEETING PROMISE, NOW IS THE TIME TO GET TOGETHER TO ACHIEVE SOMETHING 
GREAT. AFTER ALL, WE PROMISE THAT IF ANY PART OF YOUR MEETING IS LESS THAN GREAT, WE'LL 
MAKE IT RIGHT, ON US. AND IF WE DON’T, IT’S FREE AT YOUR NEXT MEETING AS WELL. 

VISIT HYATTMEETINGS.COM TO PLAN YOURS OR LEARN MORE. : 


GREAT HAPPENS 


WHEN PEOPLE GET TOGETHER 


HYALT. 


YOU'RE MORE THAN WELCOME 
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STRATEGY 


BY KATHLEEN KINGSBURY 


GREG BROWN, CO-CEO OF MOTOROLA, 
likes to compare his company’s recent per- 
formance to the Dickens classic A Tale of 
Two Cities. Yes, that’s got to be the most cli 
chéd literary reference in Western history, 
but Brown is not a wordsmith. He runs a 
gadget company. And that’s the problem: 
Motorola was once renowned for manu 
facturing ultra-chic mobile phones. Yet 
since 2006, that business has been in free 
fall, and the company’s overall revenue 
has dropped by half. The recession didn’t 
help much. Keeping the $22 billion firm 
afloat were its less glamorous but profit- 
able units that sell two-way police radios, 
barcode scanners and networking equip 
ment for telecom carriers. 

Brown says 2008 “marked the best year 
ever for our home and enterprise-mobility 
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segments and the worst year ever for our 
mobile-device business. There were really 
two stories behind one Motorola.” 

Motorola’s dire straits required a dra- 
matic reinvention. So over the course of 
2008, it slashed costs, replaced nearly 70% 
of its senior executives, transformed its 
corporate culture and hired Sanjay Jha, 
Brown’s co-CEO, to resurrect its handset 
segment. Then it took the turnaround one 
step further, announcing plans in Febru- 
ary to split the corporation into two inde 
pendent entities. 

By the first quarter of 2011, Motorola’s 
assets will be divided evenly, with both 
parts sharing intellectual] property and 
the brand name. Jha will oversee the 
mobile-device and television-set-top 
box businesses. Brown will run the rest, 
which the company calls Motorola Enter- 
prise Mobility Solutions and Netw orks, 


a ——————s 


Not all talk Co-CEO Jha will run the 
mobile-phone and set-top-television 
box segments of Motorola 


a name that could only have been fash 
ioned by engineers. “I’ve long advocated 
that these were two distinctly separate 
companies,” Brown says. “The split will 
mean renewed focus, improved innova 
tion, better customer satisfaction and in 
creased employee engagement.” 

Conglomerates have fallen out of fa 
vor in corporate America, and Motorola 
is the latest to be torn apart. As a separate 
entity, a company comprising the radio 
and networks units—both mature, sta 
ble businesses—could become a classic 
widow-and-orphan value stock that inves 
tors love, generating high dividends. Mobile, 
however, will be the growth opportunity. 

After two difficult years—in 2009, 
the mobile market declined for the first 
time since 2001—the handset industry ap 
pears to be on its feet again, according to 
research firm Gartner Technology, with 
sales stabilizing at 340 million units sold 
in last year’s fourth quarter. Some analysts 
expect the worldwide mobile-subscriber 
base to almost double by 2013. 

As Motorola knows all too well, it will 
take a red-hot hit to capture those new 
customers. The 81-year-old American 
institution, based in Schaumburg, III. 
has a celebrated history: its engineers in 
vented the cell phone and, before that, the 
walkie-talkie, as well as one of the world’s 
first semiconductors. By the early 2000s, it 
had also produced the best-selling mobile 
phone of all time, the StarTAC, the world’s 
first clamshell. It surpassed that feat with 
the ultra-sleek Razr, introduced in 2004. The 
Razr transformed the mobile market, and 
more than 100 million units were sold in its 
four-year run. It was the iPhone of its time. 

Today the iPhone is the iPhone of its | 
time, a sleek machine with the ability to 
handle the Web, e-mail and photos and 
run ajillion apps—features that Motorola 
mostly failed to develop in following up 
on Razr’s achievements. “Razr’s success 
hid some fundamental shortcomings in 
how the business was being run,” Jha says. 
Meanwhile, he adds, “the Chinese and 
Koreans were coming in and innovating 
faster than we were.” 

The cost of that failure? By 2008, mar- 
ket value had fallen by more than $37 bil- 
lion in less than 18 months, and in 2009, 
Motorola’s market share was halved from 
the prior year. Motorola fell from the No, 2 
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What if a train could help 
drive our economy? : 
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Siemens high-speed rail transforms economies at 220 miles an hour. 
And it could be built by Americans, for Americans. 









Building a growing economy takes infrastructure that can keep pace—and go beyond. Like energy-efficient trains that 
could connect Los Angeles and San Francisco in just two and a half hours. Siemens has answers to keep America moving 
from hardworking commuter rail to the fastest trains on Earth. And we can build them right here, in our U.S. factories 
Somewhere in America, our team of more than 60,000 people has already answered some of our nation’s toughest 
questions. And we're ready to do it again. 
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slick and the sensible 


BACKFLIP PHONE 

A reverse hinge turns 
it into a tabletop; 
Motoblur streams 
messages, tweets, 
posts and pics 


mobile manufacturer globally to barely 
eking out a spot in the top five, leading 
some to suggest that the handset unit 
should close shop. Investors, including bil- 
lionaire activist shareholder Carl Icahn, 
began agitating for Motorola’s breakup. 

Enter Jha, a former Qualcomm ex- 
ecutive who had become a rock star in 
industry circles. Hired in 2008, Jha was 
enticed to Motorola with $100 million in 
performance-contingent bonuses and stock 
options, making him one of the highest 
paid U.S. executives that year. “Motorola’s 
[board] had to decide—shut down the busi- 
ness, or find one of the very few people both 
capable and willing to turn things around,” 
says Avian Securities analyst Matt Thorn- 
ton. “Someone of Sanjay’s caliber had to 
have incentives to take this on.” 

That investment is showing some 
positive signs. Handset sales began slowly 
improving in late 2009 as Jha set about 
changing Motorola's 9-to-5 corporate cul- 
ture and wooed top talent away from com- 
petitors. He scrapped much of the 2009 
product portfolio in favor of new smart- 
phone offerings, all running Google’s 
Android operating platform. 

Hitching Motorola to one horse—even 
if it’s Google—was a risky but necessary 
move, as the market-leading iPhone taught 
consumers to increasingly demand us- 
ability in addition to cool hardware, Mo- 
torola’s traditional specialty. “Software is 
the star now,” says Carolina Milanesi, a 
Gartner analyst. “The choice of Android 
was one Motorola couldn’t postpone with- 
out risking falling further behind or never 
recovering at all.” 

By the end of last year, Motorola 
emerged as one of the largest shippers of 
smart phones. That’s largely due to Droid, 
its newest offering for Verizon Wire- 
less. Motorola has also made headway 
with Cliq, its T-Mobile phone, and early 








DROID-POWERED 
Google's Android 
mobile operating 
system has helped 
revive Motorola's 
handset sales 


in March it launched Backflip, the first 
Android phone for AT&T. About 40% of 
wireless customers now use smart phones, 
according to Web research firm Crowd 
Science, and that portion is growing rap- 
idly. To complement Android, Motorola 
developed Motoblur, one of the first user 
interfaces to unite social-networking tools 
such as Facebook, Twitter and MySpace. 
“We fundamentally changed our focus 
from market share to profitability with 
this new emphasis on smart phones,” Jha 
says. “But that’s what our research showed 
consumers want.” 

None of these products have proved to 
be an iPhone killer. That could be prob- 
lematic for Motorola in the long run, 
especially if Apple breaks its exclusive 
contract with AT&T. The Crowd Science 
survey found that iPhone users account 
for 1 in 3 smart-phone owners. Among 
non-iPhone users, nearly 40% say they 
would switch to an iPhone for their next 
purchase. “Much of Droid’s success has 
resulted from Verizon pushing it as its 
lead product,” says Jefferies & Co. analyst 
William Choi. “What happens when Ve- 
rizon can sell the iPhone?” 

Motorola’s focus on smart phones may 
limit its overseas growth. The high price 
tags of smart phones drive profit but not 
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necessarily volume, particularly in emerg- 
ing markets. And as part ofits cost cutting, 
the firm is all but gone from most of Africa 
and the Middle East. 

Strong brand recognition, though, will 
help Motorola recapture market share in 
Latin America, China and the U.S. Indeed, 
being a household name is one of the best 
competitive advantages Motorola retains, 
making its recent decision tomanufacture 
phones branded with Google’s name an- 
other questionable one. Already Motorola 
has had to pull Google from its phones 
being shipped to China after the search- 
engine company butted heads with the 
government in March. “That’s O.K. for a 
less familiar brand like [Taiwan's] HTC,” 
Gartner analyst Milanesi says. “But there 
is no value to Motorola in making phones 
for others. It needs to concentrate on re- 
establishing its own brand.” 

Long term, Jha will need to consider 
Motorola’s building its own operating soft- 


ware. For now, though, the first goal will | 


be to restore stability to the beleaguered 
unit, especially as an independent compa- 
ny. One of the first steps will be to explore 
synergies with the TV-set-top business. 
“Right now, about 80% of the content peo- 
ple use comes to them in their home,” Jha 
says. “But they increasingly need to carry 
that content on their cell phones. How can 
we make that easier?” 

Meanwhile, Brown's new spin-off will 
absorb Motorola’s $3 billion in debt. But 
the split also means his charge will be able 
to keep the strong cash flow. “We will re- 
invest some of that money in expanded 
innovation, and we can consider ways to 
grow the firm organically or potentially 
through acquisitions,” Brown says. “It will 
also be easier to attract world-class talent to 
a world-class firm rather than one in tran- 
sition.” Perhaps two heads will prove, after 
all, to be better than one. 8 
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Porphyry, Rock Star. A discovery in 
Mexico shakes up an Italian industry 
and creates new demand worldwide 





BY COELI CARR 





IN 1992, RENZO STENICO AND HIS SON 
Fulvio located a porphyry quarry in the 
unlikely village of San Juan de los Range- 
les, in central Mexico. It was no accident. 
More than two decades earlier, the elder 
Stenico had founded Mondial Porfidi in 
Trentino, a region in northern Italy that 
is porphyry’s home ground. He’d also 
learned that the stones had been sighted 
a continent away. The Stenico family se- 
cured extraction rights to a local quarry 
and created Mexico Porphyry & Stones. 
“Mexicans call this porphyry ‘pigeon’s 
blood’ because of the red-and-purple col- 
or,” says Carlos Gamba, who manages the 
San Juan quarry. 

It’s not that the Italians had found an 
El Dorado in Mexico. But the discovery 
changed the scale and scope of the porphy- 
ry business, which has been dominated 
by family-owned Italian companies. From 
ancient times, porphyry—a 
multitonal crystalline stone 
formed by the rapid cooling of 
lava—has touched the lives of 
royalty, adorning both birth- 
ing rooms and tombs, Napo- 
leon’s outermost coffin is made 
of the stuff. Now, more than 
2,000 years after porphyry 
was first quarried in Italy, the 
stone’s commercial appeal as 
a paving material in the con- 
struction of public spaces and 
residential patios is growing, 
especially in the U.S. Its new 
popularity has also put it on 
the global radar. 

When porphyry with a dis- 
tinctive color is discovered out- 
side Italy—Trentino’s 100 or so 
quarries tend to yield a multi- 
tonal gray, reddish purple 
and rust palette—sometimes 
the opportunity to toy with 
geographic tradition is just 


Upon these rocks Porphyry 
works in places like St. Francis 
cathedral in Santa Fe, N.M. 


too good to pass up. That’s especially the 
case when the prospect of cheaper labor 
comes into play, says Andrea Angheben, 
technical consultant at ESPO, the region’s 
porphyry-promoting and educational or- 
ganization, which has a membership of 
more than 80 companies. 

In Trentino, extraction of the stone 
accounts for annual revenue of about 
$534 million, says Angheben. More than 
half the 1.5 million—ton output stays in 
Italy; 30% is sold to France and Germany. 
Farther afield, Saudi Arabia and Dubai 
are recent customers, and some Italian 
companies are in discussion with Qatar. 
“They see it’s a good stone, and they have 
the money to buy it,” says Angheben, 
speaking of “certified Trentino porphyry,” 
whose brand is associated with specific 
production controls. But the Italian stones 
are no longer the only rocks in town. 

In addition to Mexico, Argentina and 
Australia have joined the fray. About 





70% of the Mexican output is sold inter- 
nally, and 20% is shipped to Italy. Miles 


Chaffee—owner and CEO of Milestone Im- | 


ports, in Santa Fe, N.M., and the exclusive 
distributor of Mexico Porphyry in the U.S. 
and Canada—takes the rest. 

Porphyry has made Chaffee an ex- 
porter too. He’s sold Mexican porphyry 
to Japan, Taiwan and even Disneyland 
in Hong Kong. Increasingly, though, the 
stones are finding a home in the U.S. as 
pavers for municipal parks, hotels and 
universities. In 2008, Stanford University 
used the stone for the first time to pave a 





heavily trafficked bicycle and pedestrian | 


area at the center of campus. “The color, 
which had a purple tinge, sold us,” says 
Kelly Rohlfs, a civil engineer at Stanford 
who managed the project-——and ordered 
more. The cost, “a lot cheaper than Ital- 
ian porphyry,” was also a factor. High-end 
residential projects figure into Chaffee’s 
mix too. A 5,000-sq.-ft. (465 sq m) porphyry 


driveway carries a preinstallation price of | 


about $35,000. Although Chaffee felt the re- 
cessionary blow to his bottom line in 2009, 


this year he expects to move 4,500 tons to | 


earn revenue in the low seven figures. 

For Andrea Tomaselli, a porphyry im- 
porter and co-owner of Italian Porphyry, 
in Melbourne, every public-space project 
he executes advertises the ma- 
terial. In addition to using tiles 
from Trentino (he’s a native) 


mauve product from Patago- 
nia. Over the past year, fueled 
by public-works projects, his 
business grew 150%. Because 
design patterns often depend 
on juxtaposing tiles according 
to hue and size, he says, “the 
colors you want determine the 
quarries you pursue.” 
Tomaselli now helps run a 
15-acre (6 hectare), newly oper- 
ational quarry of red-streaked 


inal land in Dimbulah, Austra- 
lia, a lower-cost alternative to 
the imported stones. The more 
that porphyry is used and seen 
in projects, the more demand 
there is for it, he says, noting 
that this awareness also helps 
Trentino sell more of its prod- 
uct. His sales pitch is that with 
proper care, porphyry, unlike 
concrete, can last forever. Just 
ask Napoleon. st 


and Mexico, he imports grayish- | 


blue-gray porphyry on Aborig- | 
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BIG IDEAS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Don’t Become Irreplaceable. |: 
makes your company unsellable. The 
benefits of being not so important 





BY JOHN WARRILLOW 





ONE OF THE BIGGEST CASUALTIES OF THE 
recession may be the health of America’s 
27 million business owners. Aging and 
wounded by the crisis, more than 50% of 
business owners in the U.S. say they want 
out in the next 10 years. They wish: only 
1% of them will successfully sell their 
companies each year. 

Small-business owners have always 
viewed their firms as the key to a comfort- 
able retirement. Throughout their busi- 
ness lives, they have poured most of their 
extra money into their companies, believ- 
ing that their value would grow. Many 
now have neither a retirement nest egg 
nor a sellable business, Considering the 
tens of millions of Americans ill prepared 
for retirement, it is a looming problem for 
American society if left unaddressed. 

The crisis stems from the fact that most 
shops are too dependent on their owners. 
The owner thinks he or she is running a 
business when in fact it’s a sole proprietor- 
ship. The owner is the technical expert in 
the field, so customers ask for the boss. The 
owner gets involved in serving custom- 
ers individually, and they become even 
more loyal. The downside is that custom- 
ers refuse to deal with the rank and file. 
The founder has in effect created a job for 
herself—but not an ongoing business that 
can easily grow or be sold. 

Take, for example, the avid photog- 
rapher who starts her own business. 
She shoots weddings, expectant moms, 
family portraits, ball teams and prom 
queens. Her passion for photography is 
contagious, and her customers love her 
work and tell their friends about the 
wonderful photographer who shot their 
wedding pictures. Word spreads, and the 
photographer gets busier. Mistaking her 
personal success for that of her business, 
she hires a junior photographer to share 
the load, but customers like the owner's 
work, not her underling’s. Customers 
who are referred ask for the owner her- 
self. Returning customers ask for her 
too. Soon she is busier than ever, and her 
young helper is underutilized. 


MANAGER 





WORKER 








SALESMAN 





The first and arguably most impor- | 


tant step in the you-proofing process is 
to identify a product or service that can 
scale beyond you personally. Scalable 
products meet three criteria: 

They are teachable. Youcanexplain your 
process to someone or program technology 
to deliver your system while you sleep. 
They are valuable. Customers want what 
you're hawking. 

They are repeatable. For the same reason 
technology companies give away their 


printers so you'll become hooked on buying | 


their toner, a scalable product needs to have 
a consumable element that forces custom- 
ers to repurchase it regularly. 

The School Photography Co. is a U.K.- 
based company that has approached the 
photography business in an entirely dif- 
ferent way, one that makes it a valuable, 
sellable asset. Specializing in taking class- 
room photos, the company has a secret for- 
mula for getting kids to come into a room, 
sit down quickly and smile broadly at just 
the right time. It teaches its formula for 
herding munchkins to a group of young 
photographers eager for the experience. 
Each year, school principals repurchase 
the company’s services for the obliga- 
tory classroom shot and to document the 
progress of their flocks. Customers—both 
parents and principals—value the School 
Photography Co.’s work because the pho- 
tographers get kids out of and back into 
classrooms quickly and efficiently. 

The typical photo studio that takes on 
a hodgepodge of assignments is nothing 
more than a glorified job for its owner. 
Therefore, when the owner decides she 
has had enough, there is nothing to sell. 
The School Photography Co., in contrast, 
is a business that is not dependent on any 
one photographer while offering a repeat- 
able and valuable service. It has a scalable 
formula and a sellable company. Bi 





Warrillow is the author of Built to Sell: Turn Your 
Business into One You Can Sell. He has started and 
exited four businesses. Most recently, he transformed 
Warrillow & Co. from a boutique consultancy into 
a subscription-based research company, which was 
acquired by the Corporate Executive Board in 2008 
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CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 


THE 2010 GLOBAL FORUM, HOSTED BY FORTUNE™, TIME”, AND CNN, 
WILL BRING TOGETHER FORTUNE 500” AND EMERGING MARKET 
CEOs, HEADS OF STATE, AND THE TIME 1OO—THE WORLD’S MOST 
INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE FROM DIVERSE FIELDS—TO TAP INTO 

THE EXTRAORDINARY PROMISE OF THE DEVELOPING WORLD. 
COINCIDING WITH SOUTH AFRICA’S HISTORIC MOMENT ON THE 
WORLD FOOTBALL STAGE—AND UNFOLDING AS THE GLOOM 

OF THE GLOBAL RECESSION APPEARS TO BE GIVING WAY TO A 
BRIGHTER FUTURE—THERE COULD BE NO BETTER TIME TO TAKE 

A FRESH, IN-DEPTH LOOK AT THE OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD. 





From top: President Hu Jintao of the 
People’s Republic of China; Anne 
Lauvergeon of Areva; President Bill 
Clinton; Lloyd Blankfein of Goldman 
Sachs and John Chambers of Cisco; 
Shelly Lazarus of Ogilvy & Mather and 
TO REGISTER OR FOR MORE INFORMATION: Gérard Mestrallet of GDF Suez. Al! 
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Goldfish and Palette, 1914 
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Middle-aged 
modernist 
Matisse in 1913 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 


SOMETHING ABOUT HENRI MATISSE AL 
ways brings to mind the famous line from 
André Gide: “Do not understand me too 
quickly.” Isn’t that what we so often do 
with Matisse? We rush to indulge in the 
pleasures his art provides without coming 
to grips with its complexities. Compared 
with the Cubist-period work of his near 
contemporary Picasso—one picture after 
another that can be like a cheese grater for 
the eyes—even the most recondite Matisse 
is pretty beguiling. All those canvases 
flush with rose pink and aqua, filled with 
dancers and flowers and fruit—it’s hard 
to look at them and remember the tough 
minded choices that went into them. 

To restore Matisse to us in all his glo 
rious difficulty is the public service per 
formed by “Matisse: Radical Invention, 


70 


1913-1917,” a spectacular new show that 
can be seen at the Art Institute of Chicago 
until June 20 and then moves to the Muse 
um of Modern Art in New York City. Why 
focus on just four years? Because they were 
a moment when Matisse fundamentally 
reinvented painting. His works of that 
period—there are almost 120 in the show, 
including canvases, prints, drawings and 
sculptures—truly were radical inven 
tions, new answers to the fundamental 
question of how to construct a picture. 
They were also, no surprise, considered 
ugly and incomprehensible in their time. 
Matisse once said he wanted viewers 
to feel about his art the way they would 
about “a comfortable chair’—an odd senti 
ment from aman whose art was more like 
an electric chair. 

The years right after 1913 were an 
anxious time for Matisse. Born in 1869, 





he entered his mid-go0s more visible than 
ever in the art world, but with work that 
to the French was still an eyesore. Though 
for the first time he was making enough 
money from his art to buy his family a 
comfortable house in a Paris suburb, much 
of his income derived from a single Rus 
sian patron, Sergei Shchukin, a wealthy 
merchant willing to fill his drawing room 
with Matisse’s most difficult pictures 
while Moscow society snickered. 

And even as he struggled to gain a 
wider public, Matisse was losing his posi 
tion as leader of the Parisian avant-garde 
to Picasso, 12 years his junior. Young art 
ists were fascinated by the militant astrin 
gency of Cubism and its systematic means 
of exploding form and space. Compared 
with the bristling brown surfaces in Pi 
casso and Braque, even Matisse’s fiercest 
pictures, with their dizzying color, could 
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Bathers by a River, 1909-1916 


look a bit “decorative”—a dismissive word 
thrown at him all the time. 

To be regarded as old hat was some 
thing new for Matisse. He had made his 
name in the preceding decade as the 
most dauntless of the Fauves—the Wild 
Beasts—a small group of painters who 
pushed the telegraphic brushwork of Im 
pressionism and the dissonant palette of 
post-Impressionism into fever territory. At 
their head was Matisse, King of the Beasts, 
building pictures out of colliding zones of 
pyrotechnic color or from staccato dashes 
of magenta and ultramarine. 

When he was through with the hectic 
charms of Fauvism, Matisse moved to dis- 
till and stabilize his art by conjuring up 
a stripped-bare world of preclassical an- 
tiquity, a place that was one part arcadia, 
one part Land That Time Forgot. In enig- 
matic pictures like Bathers with a Turtle, 











The Italian Woman, 1916 


from 1908, bluntly rendered figures were 
disposed among wide, flat bands of nearly 
abstract blue and green that signified— 
just barely—land, sea and air. 


Art During Wartime 

THESE ARE THE PICTURES THAT OPEN THE 
Chicago show, curated expertly by Stepha 
nie D'Alessandro of the Art Institute and 
John Elderfield of MOMA. They represent 
a final prelude to the leap Matisse would 
make around 1913 into radical distortion 
and near abstraction. Much of that work 
he would do in the shadow of World War 
I. Rejected for service—he was 44 when 
the war began—he went on working in a 
Paris studio, while outside his door Europe 
hammered itself to pieces. Not long after, 
his hometown in northern France was 
occupied by German troops, his mother 
left stranded behind enemy lines and his 
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brother sent to a prison camp. In Paris on 
many nights, the booming of German ar- 
tillery was audible in the distance. 

These were the conditions under which 
Matisse began to produce pictures based 
on what he called the “methods of modern 
construction.” Struggling to mount a per 
sonal response to the challenge of Cubism, 
he approached the very edge of abstrac 
tion. Things and people were reduced to 
concise signs of themselves, but in the 
end Matisse always remained attached 
to the visible world. Just look at Goldfish 
and Palette, from 1914, in which light and 
shadow, form and space, are distilled into 
ambiguous stage flats. Is that black strip 
down the center of the painting a wall or 
a shadow? Actually, it’s the central mul 
lion of a window and its shadow, widened 
and dislocated by perception and imagi- 
nation. Planes of pure color pressed tight 
against the surface of the picture, those 
passages of black, white and blue don’t so 
much depict light and shadow as conduct 
their essences into the canvas. At the same 
time, they act as compositional load bear 
ers, structuring the picture into geometric 
zones that frame the fish bowl, the highly 
abstracted orange fish and, to the right, 
the painter’s white palette with his thumb 
stuck through it. 

Even in his portraits, like The Italian 
Woman, Matisse could almost entirely 
transform the sitter, because he was con 
fident that feeling in a painting was con 
veyed not by physical appearance or facial 
expression but by the sum of the impres 
sions created by line and color. Often he 
began a picture with something like a 
realistic scene, then distilled it repeatedly. 
This is what happened with his magnifi 
cent Bathers by a River. When he started 
the large wall painting in 1909, it was a 
panorama of voluptuous women in bright 
colors. When he finished it seven years lat 
er, the women were angular and anony 
mous, the setting radically flattened, and 
the river had become another of those ver 
tical black bands, witha stark white snake 
shooting upward along it like a bent poker. 

In 1917 Matisse relocated to Nice, 
in the south of France, and in much of 
his work over the next three decades he 
would return—you might say retreat 
to more conventional renderings of 
space and form. Decades passed before 
other artists began to draw out the full 
implications of his fertile experiments. 
Color-field paintings, for example—the 
big monochrome wafers of Ellsworth 
Kelly, the gossamer pools of pigment in 
Helen Frankenthaler—would emerge 
directly from Matisse, but not until the 
1950s. Maybe we didn’t understand him 


too quickly after all. ® 
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Tough Love. 


ANNE 
LAMOT 


IMPERFECT 
BIRDS 


FIRST LINE 


There are so 
many evils that 
pull on our 
children. 


BY MARY POLS/MARIN CITY 


ANNE LAMOTT IS DIGGING AROUND 
in the hatch of her VW Bug, 
which means the bumpersticker 
that reads “Who Would Jesus 
Bomb?” is, appropriately enough, 
pointed heavenward. “Does any 
one need a water for church?” she 
asks. “Say yes,” her friend urges. 
“It'll make her happy.” Lamott 
looks up, grinning. 

Lamott is accustomed to laugh 
ing at herself. The essayist and 
novelist has spent much of the past 
30 years chasing profound truths, 
pinning them to the page and then 
dousing them with self-deprecating 
humor. She makes life’s terrifying 
challenges seem small enough to 
hold in your hand, cameos to con 
template rather than big pictures 
to overwhelm, whether it’s writing 


a book (Bird by Bird), finding faith 
(Traveling Mercies) or saying farewell 
to a loved one (Hard Laughter). 

Her new novel, Imperfect Birds 
(Riverhead; 278 pages), functions in 
reverse, suggesting all the terror of 
the big picture. It’s about Elizabeth 
and James, liberal do-gooders from 
Marin County, California (and the 


subjects of her previous novels Rosie 


and Crooked Little Heart), and their 
daughter Rosie. At 17, Rosie is “black 
haired, strapping and fabulous” 
and an academic high achiever, 

but she does every drug under the 
sun, including her peers’ parentally 
dispensed Adderall. The book is a 
stark illustration of deception, de 
nial and parents’ desperate desire to 
stay loved. You emerge from its last 
bittersweet pages ready to drug-test 
your Little Leaguer, if that’s what 

it will take to keep him safe. That's 





Bird in the hand The novelist and essayist at her home 





extreme, obviously, but Lamott, 
though a fierce advocate of civil 
rights and social justice, wouldn't 
rule it out for teens who seem at risk. 

“I write everything as a wake-up 
call,” she says. “To myself and oth 
ers, to anyone who may have gotten 
tired of hitting the snooze button.” 
Imperfect Birdsis a well-informed 
wake-up call. Lamott is a recover 
ing alcoholic, sober since 1986, 
and has just ushered her son Sam 
through his high school yearsina 
bohemian enclave of Marin where 
drugs are there for the asking. Kids 
who remind her of Rosie are every 
where she turns. On this Sunday 
morning, she has just returned 
from a hike to the ocean, where she 
watched a search-and-rescue team 
look for a 17-year-old girl from Mill 
Valley who disappeared during an 
overnight party with her friends. 
Inside St. Andrew, Lamott’s beloved 
church, she offers prayers for the 
search. Later that day, the girl is 
found in the Pacific, dead. 

Lamott has written so much 
about Sam in her nonfiction—her 
breakthrough book was 1993's 
Operating Instructions, a memoir 
about her first chaotic year of 
single motherhood—that fans 
pepper her with questions about 
him at readings “until I’m like, 
‘Enough about Sam,’” she jokes. As 
insatiable as the interest is, she is 
protective of his life. “People feel 
like they know me and Sam,” she 
says, but “they know what I have 
chosen to share with them.” 

The latest Sam update: he is 20, 
studying industrial design and 
father to an 8-month-old boy, Jax. 
Lamott didn’t expect to become a 
grandmother this soon (she’s about 
to turn 56). “My heart sank,” she 
admits. “But I have written a lot 
of books about faith, and it was 
really money-where-your-mouth-is 
time.” Jax “has just been an abso 
lute blessing every step of the way,” 
she says. She keeps perspective: it’s 
better to gain a child to love than to 
lose one. And being a grandmother 
is a blast, she says. “It really is like , 
the bonus round.” m5 
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It’s easy to take for granted the life we have 
this country. Yet we wouldn’t have the ies 9 s 


we enjoy if it weren’t for our veterans. 
It’s our duty to give something back. 

There are so many ways we can Say, “thank rT 
Let’s honor.their service with ours. a 
Visit: 

www.welcomebackveterans.org 
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TIME'S PICKS FOR THE WEEK 





MOVIE 


The Warlords 
Martial-arts hero Jet Li always had guts, but here he shows 
tragic gravitas too. In Peter Chan’s epic, set during the Tai 
ping uprising of the 1860s, Li’s grizzled warrior enters a 
tense alliance with bandits Andy Lau and Takeshi Kaneshiro. 
It’s a strong, bitter brew, and Li is never less than stirring. 


ALBUM 


New Amerykah Part Two: Return of the Ankh 
A soul torch singer with her (broken) heart in hip-hop, Erykah Badu 
has shifted from the political fire of 2008's Part One to this intro 
spective collection of fragmented love songs. The beats sputter and 
2| lope unpredictably, but her smoldering murmur holds it together. 
pvp 


: Days of Heaven 

In Terrence Malick’s bucolic crime drama, Richard Gere (in his first 

*| starring role) schemes to have his secret girlfriend Brooke Adams 
marry rich farmer Sam Shepard. One of the most visually raptur- 

| ous films, this 1978 masterpiece looks great in its Criterion edition. 
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BOOK 


Matterhorn 


| In 1967, Karl Marlantes gave up a Rhodes scholarship to sign on as a 
Marine in Vietnam, where he won a fistful of medals. Then he spent 

| 30 years writing a novel about what happened to him there. This is it, 
| andit’s a powerhouse: tense, brutal, honest and deeply upsetting. 
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DVD 


The Last Waltz 


=| When the members of the rock quintet the Band wanted to call it quits, 
2%) they threwa party and invited Bob Dylan, Joni Mitchell, Eric Clapton 

= =| andothers. Martin Scorsese’s recording of the 1978 concert, now on 

| DVD and Blu-ray, is a great docufilm. Some pretty fine music too. 
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Arts Online 
For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 





By Richard Corliss, Lev Grossman and Douglas Wolk 








Q&A 
Sam Worthington 


For Australian actor Sam Worthington, 
two dimensions are no longer enough. 
The star of Avatar is going 3-D again as 
Perseus, son of Zeus, in Clash of the Titans. 


| Worthington talked to Time about Hades, 
| Greek mythology and Harry Hamlin. 


As Perseus, you head to Hades in Clash of 
the Titans. What's your take on the afterlife? 
I’m not going to say, because if I get up to 
heaven and there’s some eight-foot-tall guy 
with astick and he says, “You didn’t believe 
in me, did you, mate?” I’m screwed. But I do 
believe in something. There has got to be 
something bigger than us. 


That would be James Cameron. 
He’s definitely my god. 


Clash of the Titans was converted to 3-D af- 
ter filming. Were you surprised to hear that? 
What Jim Cameron made clear was that if 
3-D is used correctly, it does immerse you 
in that world. But 3-D is just another tool 
that filmmakers can use to tell their sto 
ries. It doesn’t change what I do. 


Harry Hamlin played Perseus in the original, 
1981 Clash of the Titans. Straight mano a 
mano sword fight—who wins? 


| Ihave to give that one to Harry. That guy 


was on Dancing with the Stars. He’s got some 
moves, brother. 


One thing Hamlin trumps you on: that hair. 


| That was the reasoning behind shaving 


my head. Straight away, we separated our 
selves [from the original]. I’ve been mocked 


| for that on blogs, but his tresses are an 
| iconic image. So I went the opposite way. 


| those days. And I said, Well, 
| they didn’t have winged 


_ Greek mythology clan. Are you 


Someone told me that they 
didn’t have buzz cuts in 










horses either. It’s a movie. 


You're facing a big geek 
group with Clash—the zealot 


ready for the purist storm? 
Ours isn’t a history lesson. We 
set out to make a fun roller 
coaster ride. If we were 
doing it for the history 
buffs, Perseus would 
be naked. I don’t think 
anyone wants to see me like 
that. —By BRYAN ALEXANDER 
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_ The Awesome Column 


Off the Grid. In which I learn that I can 
live without technology. Except for my 
GPS, my computer and my iPhone 


I DECIDED TO IGNORE THE NATIONAL DAY OF 
Unplugging—a 24-hour break from the Internet, TV, 
iPods, GPS and phones—on March 19 largely because I 
thought it was stupid. I hate those acts of righteous self- 
denial that people do just so they can brag about them: 


health cleanses, bow hunting, reclaiming your virginity. 


So when the organizers called me the following week 
and asked if I would participate as the first in a series of 
celebrity unpluggers, I immediately thought, This is a 
fantastic idea. If it went well, I’d be trading 24 hours off- 
line for hundreds of hours of new self-Google results. 

When I told my lovely wife Cassandra I'd be electroni- 
cally disappearing, she liked the idea so much, she decid- 
ed to do it too. “We'll make love 
by candlelight,” she said. I was 
already changing my mind about 
this idea’s being stupid. 

Arranging my one day of not 
using e-mail with the National 
Day of Unplugging people re- 
quired 24 e-mails, two phone calls 
and one Facebook friendship ac- 
ceptance. The day before I turned 
off, I talked to the guy behind the 
idea, Dan Rollman, who is also the 
founder of the Universal Record 
Data Base, the online competitor 
to Guinness World Records. He came 
up with unplugging as a way of re- 
specting the Sabbath, without all 
the praying and not going to parties. Rollman, apparently, 
is working ona record for the most new ways to piss off 
the Creator. About 20 minutes into our conversation about 
the joys of jumping off the grid, I admitted to Rollman 
that not only had I been checking my e-mail during our 
talk, but I also looked at Twitter, Facebook and the New 
York Times. “I did too,” he said. “I saw my phone beep, and 
I said, ‘I wonder what that’s all about.’” When I asked him 
what it was about, he said he couldn’t even remember. I 
had been outdueled in a game of phone ADD. 

Right before sundown on Friday, I used my printer 
more than I had the rest of the time I’ve owned it. I 
printed directions, calendars, phone numbers and notes 
for the book I’m writing, in case I needed to work on it. I 
clearly have lost all understanding of how long 24 hours 
is. And of the fact that I would never write anything 
longer than my name witha pen. A few minutes later, 
our babysitter showéd up, and Cassandra and I headed 
off to dinner. We were 11 minutes into our experiment 
when, sitting in traffic, Cassandra suggested we call the 
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restaurant to tell them we'd be late. Then she started 
singing Lady Gaga songs a cappella. Then she came up 
with a Twitter joke she wanted me to memorize so she 
could send it out the next day. Still, it was nice to talk, or 
sit quietly with the option of talking, without the other 
person typing. Or listening to Lady Gaga. 

At dinner, when Cassandra went to the bathroom, I 
had no clue what to do without a phone to pretend to be 
busy with. So I stared at people at nearby tables, which, 
while normal in 2000, is totally creepy now. But the real 
problem was trying to get toa party afterward. We got 
lost without the GPS, and by the time we 
got there, Cassandra’s friends had al 
ready left. “Joel, this is your fault,” 
Cassandra said many, many times. 
At 11:22 p.m., just four hours into 
our experiment, she turned on her 
phone and started mad texting. | 
could tell that we were not going 
to light even one candle. 

But by the next morning, 
Cassandra had come around. The 
idea of unplugging was good, she'd 
decided. It just had to be done 
without driving to parties, which, 
it turns out, is actually the way the 
Bible suggests. So I decided to tack 
on asecond 24 hours. And other 
than a few urges to hit the com- 
puter to add a movie to my Netflix 
queue and find out if Switzerland uses the euro, I didn’t 
miss it. Sure, it’s a little boring to drive without texting, 
but I got to focus on driving really fast. And the day felt 
longer, with that slow, easy laziness you get only on 
vacation or Vicodin. 

When Sunday night arrived, I dreaded turning my 
computer back on. I knew it meant I'd have to do work 
or respond to e-mails from friends and family, i.e., more 
work. And while the main lesson I took away from my 
two days is that technology is a gift from God and should 
never be turned off—one simple text would have kept 
Cassandra’s friends at the party, which would have led to 
more drinking and Liberace-level candle lighting—I did 
learn that I'd rather hang out with my wife and son than 
find out every time someone retweets me. I don’t want to 
feel the need to respond to everything as soon as I can. But 
I do, of course, need everyone else to respond to my e-mails, 
texts and calls right away. That’s why I need to become a 
much, much bigger celebrity. So for now, my priority is 
spending all my time on Facebook and Twitter. 8 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION, PRESS ACCELERATOR. 
You'll quickly and we mean quickly —discover that you can have maximum torque in a mouth-wateringly flat plateau 
the way from 1,500 to 5,000 RPM. That's EcoBoost™ technology: A V6 engine with all the poter 


Experience the most innovative full-size 
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TAURUS SHO 


Drive one. 
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YOUR OWN PERSONAL TOUR 

This “tag” allows you to view product demos right on your mobile phone. 

Simply open your phone's browser and download the free app at gettag.mobi or text “Tag” to 
4FORD. Then follow the directions to scan or snap this tag to see features come to life. 
Scan this tag or text EcoBoost to 4FORD’ 
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